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EARL RUSSELL’S EXPLANATIONS. 

Ir is a great thing, of course, to be Minister of a free and 
enlightered nation ; but the freedom and enlightenment bear 
hardly on the Minister when they demand explanations of 
the way in which he is carrying on the Government. If he 
could only shroud himself and remain shrouded in the 
magnificent silence which is the privilege of statesmen in 


despotic countries ; if he could only be permitted to nod like | The public expected it, the public has got it, and therewith | 
Lord Burleigh, instead of having to explain like Earl Russell, | another proof that Ministers are but men, 


| 


how much more dignified would be his lot, and how mueh 
more we should esteem the science of statesmanship! There 
would be a certain clear gain, too, apart from his ¢rati- 
fication and our pleasant delusions, Abroad as well as 


at home the Minister would get credit, not only for the | 


wisdom he does possess, but for much which he does not, 
Now, here is Earl Russell's exposition of his foreign policy, 


It is no oracle 
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THE ORIGIN OF PAINTING.--(*ROM A PICTUR® BY SCHINKELI.) 
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| that speaks, 


| on a plain of mediocrity, bleak and boundless, 


PRICE 3D.—Sramran 4p, 


A certain air of profundity, a certain dignity of 
language, some originality of view, some evidence of deep 
thought or vigorous opinion we might have looked for, 
indeed ; and we do; and we find nothing of allthis, Matter 
and manner, Earl Russell's speech at Blairgowrie places us 
In vain we 
seek some little hill, some eminence of thought or sagacity, 
from which to survey to greater advantage the affairs of the 
world, There is nothing of the sort, All that Earl Russell 


210 


says, we have seen in the newspapers before, from the pens of ! ally.” As the matter stands, our Government is resolved not | 
: | to interfere in any way, 


uninitiate journalists and amateur politicians, 


But of course these writers cannot be Lord Russell him- | 


self; and if it be the fact that he has really nothing more 


statesmanlike to say than we read in the threepenny broad. | 


sheets, why, it is as well that he should tell us so himself ; 
otherwise the thing would not be believed, probably. How- 
ever, let us sce what he does say, 

The Earl begins, not with the Reform Bill, because it is not 
always easy to introduce that tremendous effort of genius and 
patriotism into the discussion of foreign affairs, But, since 
the Reforin trump cannot be blown, the Earl commences by 
piping a soft, self-adulatory solo on the flattering reed cut in 
the marshes of Italy three or four years ago, This instrument 
pleases the noble Earl himself and draws the applause of an 
audience almost as well as the other, But when me contem- 
j late that reed by the light of recent diplomatic illustrations, 
we see how easily it might have pierced the side of the King 
of Italy before it could be made to soothe Earl Russell's 
ear, Luckily, his Majesty did not lean it, But 
it is very indicative of the quality of Earl Russell's 
mind that, with the Polish fiasco before him, he should 
challenge the admiration of his country for having armed 
the King of Italy with his “ moral support,” Our Secretary 
has evidently no more doubt now thau ever he had that Ae set 
up the kingdom of Italy in three despatches. Going back to 
the crisis of Italy’s fate, he declares that “the Govern- 
mert of Lord Palmerston did not hesitate to say that the 
pecple of Italy should choose for themselves their future 
destiny ; that they should choose their form of government ; 
and that with the capacity they had, and with the courage 
they had shown, it was our belief that they were fit to take 
their place among the great nations of the world,” And Ear] 
Russell is plainly convinced that this original and potent 
expression of opinion was enough, not only to “ prevent inter- 
vention with the interests of the Italian people” (a 
saying which will hardly be understood ia France), 
but to carry their cause to a _ triumphant issue. 
fuch is the power of diplomacy in the hands of a 
modern British statesman! The wit who declared that this 
politician was ready for any undertaking, from the command 
of the Channel Fleet to the operation for the stone, was not 
aware of the occult powers of a despatch, or he would have 
-aid in earnest what he said in jest, 

Having drawn upon his audience for a little retrospective 
appleuse (chiefly, we observe, by the use of the phrase “ cor- 
rupt ond effete Governments"), the Earl goes at once to the 
civil war that has taken place in Poland ; and here we have a 
seres of platitudes and commonplaces which are really pro 
vok'ng, especially as some of them were originally made at his 
own expense, The noble Earl says “the partition of Poland 
was an event which was the scandal of Europe in the last 
century ;” “the Powers of Europe became accessories after 
the fact” by a treaty the conditions of which Russia has 
not complied with, He thinks this non-compliance “ an act 
of vreat imprudeuce on the part of Russia,” He also thinks 
“it would be unbecoming to rail at Russia when we are not 
prepared forcibly to resist her assertions" (whict is rather a 
new idea for him); and he confesses, it has “astonished me 
to find that, at the end of several months of correspondence 
with Russia, she has taken the line she has done!" Well, 
what astonishes ws is, that Earl Russell should have courage 
enough to confess his astonishment, As long as he remained 
silent some doubt must have existed in men’s minds as 
to whether he had really been more blind to the inevitable, 
humiliating end of his diplomatic meddling with Russia 
than anybody else. But he speaks, and hardily admits 
himself “astonished” at what was definitely predicted 
by hundreds of men in a hundred places as soon as the 
meddling commenced, The confession is not likely to increase 
our belief in the foresight of Lord Palmerston’s Foreign 
Secretary. Something, however, we do learn from Earl 
Russell's speech on this matter — some indication of the 
course he proposes to pursue now. The hint appears in these 
words :—“ I wish you to remark the fact, that the conditions 
which are contained in the Treaty of Vienna, by which Russia 
obtained the kingdom of Poland, have not been complied 
with ; and that, without the conditions of the tenure, the 
title itself can hardly be upheld.” And we read elsewhere 
that a rumour is current in Paris that the English Govern- 
ment has addressed a note to Austria, proposing that the 
Powers should no longer recognise the title of Russia to 
Poland, since she has violated the treaties of 1815, There is 
something like a definite policy in this, to be sure; but, on 
the other hand, a /iteral adherence to the Treaty of 1815 
(which is all Earl Russell can demand so far as that arrange- 
ment is concerned) wouldnot satisfy the Poles anywhere ; 
and the treaty itself applies to only a part of the insurgent 
country. Besides, this threat of his, coming now, after the 
“slap on the face” he has just received from Prince 
Gortschakoff, sounds too much like the “ you're another” of 
the naughty street-boy accused of fibbing. It is anger as 
much as policy, no doubt; and will only be the cause cf 
more anger, without being of the slightest service to the 
Poles. 

Having fired this diplomatic cracker in the face of Europe, 
Earl Russell next applies himself to the French Emperor's 
“intervention” in Mexico, Here his language is as unequi- 
vocal as his views are sound, He describes this move of the 
Emperor as “a forcible intervention in the internal affairs of 
another nation, to prescribe its Government and dictate who 
shall be its rulers ;” and he goes on to say that, as soon as the 
cloven hoof appeared, ‘we at once parted company with our 


upon 


| another, 
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If the Mexicans choose a monar- 
chical system of Government, under the advice of his Imperial 
Majesty's Zouaves, good ; if they do not, then we have nothing 
to urge in furtherance of the military argument. So far, this 
explanation is satisfactory ; and between the lines we may 
plainly read that the French occupation of Mexico is decidedly 
distasteful to our Government, 

Lastly comes the more important topic, America ; and 
after the sudden departure of the Southern Envoy from 
England, disgusted with his treatment here, the country was 
naturally anxious to learn whether the bluster of Northern 
politicians had really wrought upon Earl Russell's appre- 
hensions. We do not perceive that this is the case, though 
the fact of Mr, Mason's recall remains—a shabby, por- 
tentous fact. On the other hand, the Foreiga Secretary 
rebukes the unreasonable wrath of the Northerners, 
as well as deprecates it. He thinks, as others do, 
that it was impossible to look upon the uprising of five 
millions of people as a petty insurrection, and that it was 
difficult to withhold from them “ the rights of belligerents,” 
How they have benefited by those rights is another thing, 
of which we have no explanation, By virtue of the grant the 
Confederates complained that, contrary to international law, 
we permitted a blockade of three thousand miles of the 
Southern coast of America, So we did, and Karl Russell 
admits that the blockade was ineffective, which was itself a 
sufficient reason against it, But still the noble Earl thought 
it was a blockade—enough of a blockade, we suppose he 
means—and there the matter was settled. 

The question as to what is or is not forbidden by the Foreign 
Enlistment Act is not so easily decided, Earl Russell lays 
down the principle thus: “If you are asked to sell muskets 
you may sell muskets to one party or to the other, and so 
with regard to gunpowder, shells, and cannon ; and you may 
sella ship in the same manner, . . . But if you allowa 
ship to be armed and go at once to make an attack ona 
foreign belligerent, you are yourself, according to your own 
law, taking part in the war.” It does not need much sagacity 
to see thata “law” like this must be disturbed by a dozen 
difficult problems; and, in fact, is no law at all. Nothing 
can be called law which abounds with arbitrary distinctions, 
and which has to be constantly regulated by the “sense of the 
Court.” Because the sense of the Court may be nonsense, 
On the present occasion its general interpretation may be 
wise, but it certainly bears all in favour of the Northerners, 
the stronger and the noisier party, Earl Russell thinks we 
ought to have detained the Alabama, and has no doubt that 
the steam-rams of which we have heard so much lately 
must not be allowed to leave Liverpool ; for “ they are them- 
selves, without any further armament, formed for acts 


of offence and war.’ No doubt that is true, and it is 
a good argument; but in the meantime we know 
full well that thousands of men are being draughted 
out of Ireland by Northern recruiting sergeants in 


the guise of emigration agents, and that while they sail from 
oue port, the weapons which are to arm them are sent from 
Oar technical knowledge of this fact is as good as 
all that we have about the Mersey steam-rams ; but the state 
of the “law” is such that one offence against the integrity 
of a neutral can be winked at, while the other is put 
down with alacrity. However, it is safest to favour the 
stronger side, at any rate ; and, vf course, we must conclude, 
not that Earl Russeli is partial, but that the Southerners are 
unlucky, 

With this declaration about the steam-rams the interest of 
Earl Russell's speech ends, There is nothing in it about 
Mr, Mason's recall, from which we infer that the Southern 
Envoy was regarded as nobody ia Downing-street, or that 
the noble Earl has no delight in the subject. The displeasure 
of the Southern people at the conduct of our Government is 
nowhere alluded to—because it docs not threaten, we suppose ; 
for the objurgations, the cries for vengeance which rise 
to heaven in the Federal States, are considered at some 
length, and politely, though firmly, deprecated. We trust 
Mr, Seward will distinctly understand now that Earl Russell 
is not afraid ; but, at the same time, we should have been 
better satisfied if ve had seen in the Earl's mediocre address 
a little less evidence of his old weakness in the presence of 
strong, bullying antagonists, 


“THE ORIGIN OF PAINTING.” 


Wuerner or not the old fable of the invention of painting had its 
origin in the shadow of the Arcadian nymph having been traced by 
her shepherd lover, who thus had her similitude constantly before 
him, is of very little importance, except it be held asa f that 

hotography was amongst the earliest of the arts. It is quite certain, 
that the idea has in later times afforded an admirable 
subject for the artist, since it is one in which he has ample oppor- 
tunity for introducing the soft graco and delicacy of finish which 
are the most charming attributes of these Arcadian studies. If 
Cleanthes of Corinth could really claim the credit of having pro- 
duced the first outline, he probably borrowed it from the ingenious 
youth who fixed the coy shadow on the rock by means of a pointed 
stone. Tho art had received its impetus, Ardices of Corinth and 
Telephanes of Sicyon began to fill in the outline, and to the grow- 
ing picture Cleophantus added a single lifelike tint. These earliest 
efforts to found the first principles of the art have become poetical, 
and may have no foundation in reality; but the outline of the 
nymph has such a legendary interest that the “ origin of painting” 
may well furnish the theme of a picture, even of the highest school. 


CaPTURE OF A SLAVER.—On the 23rd of August a schooner—name and 
nation unknown—captured by H.M.S, Espoir, arrived at St. Helena with 466 
slaves ; and onthe 26th of that month the Espoir also arrived at the road- 
stead with 111 slaves, the remainder of the surviving negroes who were on 
board the schooner when captured. 200 of the males above twelve years of 
age, who were willing to serve as soldiers, have been selected for service in 
the West India regiments ; the remaining portion, 282 males and 95 females, 
have been lodged under the care of the Government superintendent at 
Rupert's Valley, 


| 


Foreign “Gntelligence. 


FRANCE. 


There have been rumours afloat in Paris for several days past of a 
comtemplated change in the French Embassy in London. Baroy 
Gros, who has lately been taking a holiday, was to have been ro- 
called, and M. Walewski or M. de Persigny to have taken his place, 
The semi-ofticial papers have contradicted each other on this point, 
Some positively affirmed the fact; others denied it; and, while tho 
controversy was at its height, baron Gros has returned to his post ay 
Ambassador in London, ‘ 

A silent diplomatic rupture between France and Russia appears to 
be in progress. It is reported that Baron Budberg is about to quit 
Paria ior 8t. Petersburg e1 conyd, and that the Duke de Montebello 
was to take leave of the Ozar at St. Petersburg on the 27th ult., and 
return to Paris. 

ITALY. 


The territory infested with brigands has been divided into two 
military zones. The first, embracing the districts of Benevento, 
Molise, and Matese, ia placed under the command of General 
Pallavicini; and the second, comprising the districts of Maiti, Bovino, 
and Avellino, will be commanded by Iranzini. 

The Government of Turin has oflicially notified the withdrawal of 
the exequatur of the Pontitical Consuls throughout Italy, in conse- 
quence of the expulsion of the Italian Consul from Rome. The 
Pontiiical officials, however, are to be allowed to remain in the 
kingdom as private persons. 

PRUSSIA. 


The Prussian Government has resolved to put the screw on all 
public functionaries in the ensuing elections, and with that view 
has issued a circular directing the chiefs of the provincial govern- 
ments to watch the conduct of the officials, and intimating to the 
latter that they are expested actively to promote the interests of 
the Government, as a passive attitude will be considered as showing 
a want of devotion. It is believed that the elections will result in 
the return of members to the Lower House even more hostile to the 
Ministry than those of that which has just been dissolved, 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The elections in the Ionian Islands in reference to the proposed 
annexation to Greece have terminated. As yot, however, we only 
know the results of the vote in Corfu and Paxos, Bothislands have 
pronounced, through the representatives elected, in favour of the 
annexation. We have yet to learn the results in Cephalonia, Zante, 
Santa Maura, Ithaca, and igo; but there does not appear to be 
the slightest doubt that these islands, too, will pronounce in favour 
of the union with the kingdom of Greece. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 


The Danish Rigsraad, the common assembly for Denmark and 
Schleswig, was opened by the King on the 28th ult. In his speech 
his Majesty, after intimating the election of a Danish Prince to tho 
Greek throne, referred to the dispute with the Germand Bund, and 
said :— 

The dispute between Denmark and the Federal Diet appears to be 
approaching a deci-ion, as the resolutions passed at the Congress of German 
Princes anticipate a change in the relative positions of Holstein and 
Denmark in conformity with my proclamation of March. I trusted that an 
understanding would be arrived at, but in reply to that proclamation came 
the demands of the Federal Diet. 

Oar last despatch to the Federal Diet declared our readiness to carry out its 
resolutions in Holstein, if they were found to be compatible with my 
sovereignty over the federal provinces, and did not impede independent 
legislation in the other parts of the kingdom, 

In case our hope should not be realised, it is obvious that it would no 
longer be a question of the federal rights over Holstein, but of the inde- 
pendence of Denmark, which is firmly determined to protect herself against 
any attack, 

The Minister of Marine subsequently applied to the Rigsraad for 
permission to construct an iron- naval battery, to call in 5000 
seamen, and to iron-plate a be 1 

Tue Copenhagen journals publish a note addressed by the Swedish 
Government to its representatives in London and Paris in reference 
to the Danish question. The Swedish Government declares that tho 
demand made by the Federal Diet on Denmark to withdraw 
the proclamation of March 30 (decreeing the political severance 
of Holstein from the Danish Kingdom) amounts to an intolerable 
interference in the affairs of the monarchy. Denmark, in her reply, 
will probably refuse compliance, and declare that federal execution 
will be regarded by ber as equivalent to a declaration of war. Such 
a reply Sweden considers quite justified by the circumstances, and 
she expresses a hope that the Western Powers will not remain in- 
different to the outbreak of war, which wil in all probability ensue 
should Denmark be left unprotected. Moreover, the note adds that 
in the event of such a struggle being forced upon Denmark, Sweden 
might feel herself compelled by regard for her own interests, which 
the subjugation of the Danish kingdom would imperil, to throw 
herself actively into the contest. 


MEXICO, 


Advices received in Paris from Mexico announce the increasing 
dissolution of the Juarez party. ‘There was a probability that San 
Luis Potosi will shortly pronounce in favour of the French inter- 
vention, A rural guard had been organised, which successfully 
resists the guerrilla bands, 

JAPAN. 


The Paris Monitewr publishes a letter from Jeddo, Japan, dated 
the 28th of July, containing details of the chastisement inflicted by 
Admiral Jaures upon the Japanese forts belonging to the Prince of 
Nagato, which had fired upon European ships, The letter states 
that these reprisals produced a very salutary effect. A Japanese 
Admiral presented himself at Kanagawa to place in the hands of 
the French Admiral the model of tne flag borne by all the ships 
which belong directly to the Tycoon. The object of this step was 
to acknowledge, on the part of the Government of the Tycoon, the 
right of foreign war-vessels to seize all ships which do not show this 


flag. 


THE SUPPOSED NANA SAHIB. 

Ir appears from a telegram that the man captured at Ajmeer, and 
believed to be the noterious Nana Sahib, has been proved not to be 
that personage. The prisoner was brought into Cawnpore on tho 
22nd of August, and lodged in the station gaol. His arrival caused 
considerable commotion in the city at first, for it was generally believed 
that the coming prisoner was veritably the Nana; but in a very few 
hours after he left the railway station that excitement had quite 
subsided. Hundreds of people to whem the person of the Nana was 
well known had seen the prisoner, and all declared that he was not 
the man. Among these are people who had been daily with the Nana, 
and some of them in constant attendance upon him, at Bithoor 
and elsewhere, for years before his flight. The prisoner was almost 
immediately on his arrival at the station subjected toan examination 
before the resident magistrate, Mr. H. Monckton, 0.8., when he 
was ch with being the Nana Dhoondoo Punt. He denies that he 
is so, and declares that he is a Brahmin who has been a fakir nearly 
all his life ; that his name is Appa Ram, son of Damoodhur, born in 
@ village on the banks of an obscure river in the Deccan; and that 
while he was yet achild his father was murdered there. Hesays he hed 
two brothers, Onthe death of his father, he (then twelve yearsold) with 
his brothers, adopted the vagrant habits ofa fakir. His brothers, he 
says, he has never seen or heard of since they set out after their 
father’s death. He states that a few years “go he visited the village 
where he was born, and was then recognised by three or four persons 
living there, whom he names, but they are all dead now. ‘The 
Village itself, too, he declares has now ceased to exist, having been 
washed away and entirely destroyed by an encroachment of the 
river, and its inhabitants are now undiscoverable, being, as he saya, 
absorbed in the population of the surrounding country. Dr. Cheke 
and Dr. Jones assisted the magistrate during the first day's pro- 
ceedings, which bore solely on the point of his personal appearance, 
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. Oheke was formerly civil surgeon of Cawnpore; Dr. Jones is so 
a In his office as civil surgeon Dr. Cheke attended professionally 
upon the Nana, but does not reco the prisoner in any way. His 

erson does not show the expecte: marks or traces said to have been 
Pert by surgical treatment for certain minor diseases, In fact, Dr. 
Cheke is very strongly of opiniou that the prisoner is not the Nana. 
With the assistance of the medical oflivers above named the magis- 
trates drow up a most minute description of the prisoner's person; 
and with that the first day’s proceedings closed. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
GENERAL NEWS, 


We have intelligence from New York to the 19th ult. 

President Lincoln had suspended the Habeas Corpus Act through- 
out the United States in all cases where the military, naval, or civil 
Government officers hold persons under their command or custody as 
prisoners of war, spies, aiders or abettors of the enemy, enrolled, 
draughted, enlisted, or mustered oflicers, soldiers or seamen in the 
lederal service, or deserters. This susponsion will be continued in 
force during the duration of the rebellion, or until President Lincoln 
sees fit to revoke it. 


to be quite indifferent on the subject. Three motives are assigned 
for the President taking this important step—tirst, to enable the 
Government to defeat all attempts to obtain exemption from the 
late conscription ; second, to remove difliculties from the carrying 
out of another draught, which is eaid to be contemplated in com- 
sequence of the failure of that which has just taken place to pro- 
duce a suficient number of men; and, third, to place the control of 
the approaching presidential elections completely in the hands of 
Mr. Lincoin’s Cabinet, aud so secure the triumph of either the 
present President or whoevor may be nominated by the Republican 
party. 
; on Saturday, the 12th inst., an attempt to hang the Hon. D. W. 
Voorhees, member of Congress from Indiana, and a distinguished 
member of the Democratic party, was made by a party of soldiers 
belonging to his own State, who were travelling in the same train 
with him between ‘Terre Haute and Greencastle. He was rescued 
by the officers in command, but compelled to leave the train to avoid 
further violence. 

Of the 40,000 voters in the city of Baltimore, 31,000 are asserted 


to sympathise with the South, and to be only kept from overt acts | 


of disloyalty by the operation of martial law as administered by 
General Schenck. 

Governor Vance, of North Carolina, in an appeal to the people of 
his State to sustain him in the struggle for the establishment 
of the Confederacy and the maintenance of liberty, denounced the 
weakbeartedness that had been exhibited in the holding of peace 
meetings, and the spirit of insubordination evinced in the threats 
of resistance to the conscription and taxation laws. He gave warn- 
ing that such proceedings and intentions must be renounced, and 
declared that so ong as he remained in the Executive every 
enactment of the Confedorate authority should be rigidly enforced. 

According to the Richmond papers the Confederates are still 


looking hopefully forward to the recognition of their independence | 
Tho papers assert that the Kmperor of | 


by the European Powers. — 
the French will not enter into a European war lest it should inter- 
fere with his designs respecting Mexico and tho Southern Con- 
federacy. The Confederates are reported to have asserted that 
they can now throw a force of 290,000 against the Union forces, and 
they appear perfectly confident of their final success, 

WAR NEWS. 

Refugees report that a battle between General Rosencranz and 
General Bragg had been progressing for two days, in which at the 
outset Bragg was forced to retreat, but, having received reinforce- 
ments, he had turned the tide of battle, aad was then driving back 
Kosencranz. Telegraphic despatches from the army of General 
Rovencranz of the 17th and 18th ult., however, deny that any 
eagagement of consequence had yet taken place between that army 
and General Bragg’s. They report that General Longstreet, with 
20,000 men, had arrived at Resaca, Georgia, and that other re- 
inforcements from different quarters had reached General Bragg, 
swelling his force to fully 65,000 men. General Rosencranz had 
assumed a strong defensive position, covering caper ey The 
two armies were within a few miles of each other, and a battle at 
any moment was considered imminent. ; 

Tulograms from Atlauta, Georgia, of the 14th ult. to the Richmond 


papers represent that skirmishing had occurred near Dalton, Fun- | 
nelhill, and Lafayette, between the Confederates, under Generals | 


Bushrod, Johnson, Forrest, and Wheeler, and the Federals; also, 
that General Buckner had had an engagement with Federals at 
M:Lemore’s Gap, in which he captured 390 prisoners. 

General Steele official y announces to General Halleck his occu- 
pation of Little Rock, Arkansas, on the 10th ult. ; the Confederates 
made but slight resistance, and retired towards Washington. The 
Federal cavalry, under General Davidson, had been sent in pursuit. 
~ General Leo had failen back from the line of the Rappahannock 
towards Gordonsville. General Pleasanton, with a cavalry force, 
advanced on the 13th, and after sharp skirmishing, in which he 
lost forty men in killed and wounded, took possession of Culpepper, 
capturing three cannon and a few prisoners. On the 14th he moved 
forward to the Rapidan River, but finding the Confederates 
strongly posted on the opposite bank, he refrained from crossing. 
Wasbington letters state that the Confederates had attompted to 
recross the Rapidan, but, fiading themselves opposed by a esige,| 
foroe of Federal cavalry and infantry, supported by artillery, fe 
back to their intrenchments. Next morning the atiempt was renewed, 
and resulted in the recrossing of the Confederates at Racoon Ford, 
and the capture of 150 men of the New York cavalry. Various 
statemeats are made of the intentions of General . It is 
asserted by some that his retreat is merely a ruse by which he 
designs to draw General Meade across the Rapidan, and then, 
by rapid flank movements, himself to recross both the 
Rapidan and Rappahannock, interpose his forces between General 
Meade and Washington, and march directly upon thatcity. Oa the 
other hand, it is positively averred that the bulk of his army, with 
the exception of 40,000 men left in Virginia for the defence of 
iuchmond, has been sent to Tennessee to co-operate with Generals 
Bragg and Johnstone against Generals Rosencranz and Burnside. 

It was reported that General Lee had gone South ‘for an im- 
portant p ” and that the command of the Confederate army 
of the Potomae had been assumed by General Joseph Johnstone, 

The expedition to Texas had been dispatched from New Orleans, 
and the New York papers affect to hope that they would speedily 
come into collision with the forces of France in Mexico, and so 
bring on a war in vindication of the great ‘Monroe doctrine ;’’ 
though how such a collision was likely to occur, considerix, the 
gteat distance that ates the forces of the two nations, and that 
Texas, occupied by a Confederate army, lies between them, is not 
explained, Letters from New Orleans of the 12th ult., however, 
auuounce the return to that city of a portion of the Texasexpedition, 
which was under the command of General Franklin and which had 
been repulsed in an attempt to affect a landing at Sabine City. One 
“tthe bederal gun-boats, the Clifton, was destroyed, and another, 
the Sachem, captured, with all on board either killed or taken 
Prisoners. The same letters assert that the object of the expedition 
Was the capture or destruction of the Confederate army of the 
Teche, in which Generals Herron and Washburne were to co-operate 
by different routes. 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. 
_ Intelligence received from Charleston to the 16th ult. announces 
that General Gilmore was mounting heavy guns at Fort Wagner 
‘ud Cumming Point to bombard Charleston. The Confederates 
‘outinue to shell General Gilmore’s position. A magazine in one of 
the batteries upon James Island exploded on the loth, causing the 
death of a Lieutenant; and five men, One of the 800-pounder 
Blakeley guns belonging to the Confederates had burst, owing 
to, the, piece being, too much elevated in an attempt to make 


Great indignation against the edict was mani- | 
fested by the Democratic journals; but the people generally seemed | 
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along shot. General Beauregard, it is stated, unfavourably regards 
the use of these monster cannon, and has telegraphed to ‘ka A oy 
| ties at Richmond not to send him any more of them. Southern 
| accounts state that the citizens were leaving Charleston en masse, 
| taking with them arent of value. General Beauregard’s oflicial 
| Yeport of the repulse of tho boat attack upon Suuiter, dated the 9th, 
states that the captures were 113 officers and privates, four boats, 
| and three flags. 
| General Gilmore is stated by the Washinjton Reyublicon to have 
| asked instructions from tho Government as to the expediency of 
destroying Charleston if he could not captare the forts that defend 
| it, and to have been informed in reply that he was to bombard the 
city until it surrendered. 

It is reported from Washington—asserted to be upon good 
authority—that General Gilmore had tendered his resignation to the 
President in consequence of a disagreement between himself and 
Admiral Dahlgren, and that Mr. Lincoln would not accept it, but 
was meditating the replacement of Admiral Dahlgren by Admiral 
Farragut. The cause of disagreement between the General and the 
Admiral was said to be the little aid rendered by the fleet in the 
siege operations. Several of the Federal irouclads are reported to 
| have been towed off from before the forts for repairs, 


WARSAW AND THE POLISH INSURCENTS. 

Iv our description of the city of Warsaw last week we gave some 
account of the appearance presented by the encampment of the 
Russian troops; and we are now able to publish an Kngraving, 
showing the disposition of their tents in the Place d'Armes. 

It has been stated by the Nord that the departure of the Grand 
Duke Constantine from the city would be the signal for ‘a series 
of effective military measures against the insurgents, the dispersion of 
whom will be facilitated by the winter season.”’ This remark muy gain 


patriots publicly executed by the Russians during June, July, and 
August includes five ecclesiastics, four landowners, and a number of 
civil and military ollicers, students, engineers, citizens, farmers, 
artisans, and peasants, making a total (representing all classes of 
the community) of fifty-eight persons. In uddition to this, a batch 
of 200 of the inhabitants of Warsaw havo been transported to 
Siberia during the ten days’ closing of the gates of the city. 

| Ii any excuse for increased severity had been needed, however, it 
| has been supplied by the throwing of the grenades during the passing 


| of General Berg. 

Although it has been declared that the bomb was not thrown 
feom the Zamoyski Palace, but from the pavement near the house, 
the General gave orders that the whole of the Cracow suburb should 
be occupied by the troops and the traffic stopped. 

Not content with this, the soldiery were let loose on the inhabit- 
ants, and, with every outrage of which they were capably, pillaged 
the property of about 1500 people. This work was accomplished by 


| from the orderly-room to the spot where the attempt was made on 
General Berg. 

On their road they arrested in the most brutal manner every 
person they met, driving all before thom with their bayonets. They 
then entered both the houses of Count Zamoyski, oue of which was 


| the other, perhaps the most magnificent house in Warsaw, fitted up 
| in a most luxurious style and occupied by nearly one hundred and 
twenty opulent and highly respectable families, 

The costly furniture was forced through the windows into the 
| street, the casements sharing the general ruin; books, pictures, 
| pianos, dresses, and objects of art made into a promiscuous heap, 
to which torches were afterwards applied in order to set it on fire; 
and amidst the general confusion the mob outside heard the groans 
and cries of women. : 

After seven hours of destruction the soldiery dragged the male 
inhabitants, upwards of two hundred in number, covered with 
wounds and contusions, to the citadel. These poor people were 
without hats or coats, and their clothes were nearly torn off their 
backs. Among them were several old men, whose weary and 
despairing looks moved the bystanders to tears. Meanwhile the 
women and children, thus deprived of their natural protectors, were 
exposed to the insults and obscene jokes of the drunken soldiery, 
| without a home, even without warm clothing against the cold. 

The next morning these houses were but heaps of ashes; and it 
| has since been stated that the public library, the archives of the 


Vistula Steam Navigation Company, and the Osiental collection of | 


Professor Kowalewski, are burnt. 

It may soon be expected after this demonstration of attachment, 
that General Berg will attain as high a degree of the Imperial favour 
as Mouravietf, to whom the Emperor writes atfectionately :— 

‘By your indefatigable activity, and your energetic measures, 
you very quickly obtained the de-ired success, Order has been 
already established in the greater part of the country intrusted to 
you, and in the remainder it is being progressively restored. We 
| thank you, therefore, for your efforts, to which it is due that we 
see the moment approaching when, without having recourse to 
deplorable measures of coercion, we may detinitively consolidate 
general tranquillity and re-establish the principles of government 
and administration.’’ 

This will be something worthy of reflection, indeed, when ho finds 
retirement in the palace in the old town of Wilna, where he has 
taken up his abode. Wilna itself may yet have to undergo some 


old wooden houses and narrow streets in its suburbs. i 
ants of this ancient capital of Lithuania, with its tine public build- 
ings, cathedral, schools, churches, mosque, and marble chapel, can 
scarcely feel safe night or day while the man whom the Emperor so 
delights to honour holds possession of the highways. P 

Away from the towns the patriots are making what fighting they 
can, and continue to gain victories here and there; but, out of 
upwards of twenty detachments, great and small, which have left 
Galicia for the kingdom since Easter, very few have been able to 
exist, even for a day, on the other side of the frontier. Generally, 


they have retired without being pursued, after fighting a drawn | 


battle. Sometimes they have beaten the Russians, but have found 
it impossible to advance iato the interior. : : 

The Press of Vienna points out fresh measures of rigour which 
have been adopted throughout the whole of the kingdom of Poland, 
and which are no longer directed against the insurgents alone, but 
against all the landed proprietors of the country. The object of 
Russia is to indemnify herself for all the losses and expenses she 
has inourred in consequence of the insurrection, and for that purpose 
to levy a regular war contribution on all landed property. Several 
Austrian subjects, among others Prince Sanguszko and Count Alfred 
Potocki, a member of the Upper Chamber of the Austrian empire, 
have been, although not residing in Poland, taxed, the former at 
40,000 roubles, and the latter at 50,000. hile waiting for the 

yment from those noblemen, who reside at Vienna, their properties 
fas been occupied militarily. What is perhaps etill more astonish- 
ing is that an inhabitant of Cracow, now an Austrian city, has been 
taxed 5000 roubles for a small property which he possesses in the 
suburbs of that city, but which, unfortunately, is on the Russian 
territory. 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN,—The Chiteau of 
Miramar, where the Archduke Maximilian resides, is situated about three 
miles from Trieste, on a promontory ranning out into thesea. The building 
isin the Gothic style, and its proportions are immense. The Archduke had 
the chateau built some years ago, and gave it the name it bears, which in the 
Spanish language signifies “ Look at the sea.” The Prince has there formed 
magnificent cullections of objects of natural history, which he either pro- 
cured during his different voyages or which have been brought or sent to him 
by officers of the Austrian navy. The Prince is intimately acquainted with 


strictly a private house, occupied by his household exclusively, and | tive insetal sornalna, 


fiery ordeal, which would play sad havoc amongst the remains of | 
The inhabit- 


| 


| 
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IRELAND. 
THE CHEAPEST RAILWAY IN THE KINGDOM.—The Finn Valley Railway, 
recently opened by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is the cheapest yet con- 
structed in Groat Britain. Its length is thirteen miles, and the total cost 


has been £69,972, or £5480 per mile, while the average Cost of all the rafl- 
ways in Ireland has been £18 424. Only £8108 per mile of receipts per 
week is required, therefore, to enable the shareholders to enjey a dividend of 
5 percent. The work is stated to be thoroughly well executed, and, although 


the route was in itself of an easy character, the main causes of the econvouy 
achieved are stated to have consisted in vieilant supervision and the absence 
of enormous compensations for laud or other drawbacks of that description. 
There are two other lines in progress in the same district which will exhibit 
analogous features. One is a railway of nine tiles from the city of Derry to 
Farland Point, the cost of which, itis said, will be only a little over £50,000 ; 
ron other is to be an extension of seven miles to Buncrana, at a cost of 

29,000, 


SCOTLAND. 

TIME-GUN POR GLASGOW.—Arrangements are being made for the 
establishment of a time-gun in Glasgow. The scheme, however, is to be 
experimental iu the meantime, and will only become a permanency in the 
event of its being successfully carried out, and coming to be re garded by 
mercantile men and the commun ty generally as a public benetit which 
ought to be retained. A 52-pounder gun is boing erected in a central part 
of the city, and, as it is surrounded by houses, the piece will only be charged 
with from i41b, to 21b. of powd:r, instead of 61b., which it could safely 
stand. The disadvantages of the present site, as necessitating such a re- 
stricted charge, are obvious, and it is therefore probable that another 
position for the gun will be obtained in the outskirts of the city, where it 
may be loaded with the follélb. of gunpowder Professor Piazzi Smythe, 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland, has arranged his clock in the Kdinburgh 
Observatory, so that the electric current will be passed to the Glasgow gon 
simullancously with the firing of the Newcastle, North Shields, Sanderland, 


| and Edinburgh pieces. 


increased significance from the fact that the oilicial lst of Polish | 


i} 


a thousand infantry and cavalry, who proceeded in a wide column | 


DPsPERATE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A STAG AND A GILL1é.—An incident 
lately occurred at a stagchase in the forest of Glenavon which created con- 
siderable alarm among keepers and gillics. John Morrison, of Glenavon, an 
athletic youth of severteen, had occasion to slip a brace of hounds at » stag, 
hear the summit of Ben-y-Buird, The chase extended over some miles, 
until one of the hounds compelled the decor to turn ac bay. Assisted by hia 
skill as huntsman in taking a near cut to the place which was most likely to 
be the fleid of engagement, the nimble-footed mountaineer came in sight of 
the stag and hound struggling desperately, and, on observing that the dog 
was coming off second best in the match, be bounded to his rescue. By this 
time the hound was in a great measure exhausted, and in all probability he 
would soon have become the victim of his foe. The youth rushed in the face 
of the infuriated animal, and plied his massive bludgeon with might and 
main, which in a few rounds was flying from the substantial horns of the 
stag in splinters in every direction. Morrison being now in a defenceleas con- 
dition, his antagonist sprang upon him, and with one jerk heaved him over 
& large stone, and he had scares got to his feet when the animal was about 
to give him the finishing stroke. It was now do or die; so the lad seized the 
auimal’s hora veaith his lett hand, while with bis right he thrust his “skien 
dhu” into his heart, and thus terminated his career, 


THE PROVINCES. 

ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES.—Agenta of the Kent Archmological Society 
have been engaged during the last few days opening several ancient graves in 
the parish of Sarre, near sandwich, Tne spot selected is situated near the 
mill, being a little to the east of the present parochial burial-ground, Traecs 
of haman remains were discovered in abandance, evidently thoze of warriors, 
as in several instances swords and spears were discovered close beside the 
bodies, which were found at a depth of about four feet. Several Koman 
coins, and rings and other ornaments, were discovered in close proximity to 


COALMINERS' CONPERENCE.—The coalminers of the United Kingdom 
have arranged for a meeting of their delegates at Leeds, on the 12th inst. 
Tae education of the youths working in collieries will form the subject of one 
of the most important discussions of thec nference, A series of questions have 
been propounded to the delegates, and will be answered by them. They include 
the fullowing:— 1, Are you of opinion that the operation of the Education 
Clauses tends to produce a yeo*ing iudisposition among owners and agents 
to admit young persons under twelve years of age juto their pits? 2. Are 


| you of opinion that the Kducation Clauses effect any real durable benefit to 


| the coliiers’ boys ? 


the Spanish, and, like his brother the Emperor of Ausiria, speaks seven lan- | 


uages. The park of Miramar is the principal protnenaie of the inhabitants 
ot ‘Trieste, and on Sundays and f¢te ngs they flock thither in crowds, The 
apartments, the picture galleries, and the collections of natural history are 
kindly thrown open to visitors, The Prince and Princess do much good in 
the country, where they have acquired the love and esteem of the 
inhabitants, 


3. Mave the Education Clauses operated to secure better 
school attendance from the ages of ten to Uwelve years hy that portion of 
jour scholars’ 4. Are you of opinion that the Education Clauses need 
luuproveme t?% 5, What would you suggest as right and proper to be dore 
legislatively to secure better edacation for the childr.n of miners? 6. Ale 
you of opinion that the application of the Education Clauses of the Factorica 


| Act viz, half schvoling aud half work for coiliers’ boys, from the ages ot 


ten to twelve years, ought not to be adopted 7" 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, -The rebuilding of the tower and spire of this 
venerable pile, which were suddenly demolisned on the 2lst of February, 
1861, is slowly but steadily proceeding, and considerable progress has been 
made during the past few months. ‘he four main piers were completed 
early in the summer, and the connecting arches were at once placed in 
position, ornamented, as formerly, with tue grand cable moulding, and the 
curious bands of diaper-work. The walls of the tower, which are five fect 
aud a half in thickuess, have been carried up a considerable height, and are 
now vi-ibls from the outside. A large portion of the inlaid marble flooring 
intended tur the new choir was received a few days ago. ts general 
design is that of w large circle containing a foliated cross, surrounded 
by lour large circles, cach diifering from the other in pattern, and four 
sinaller clicles; the whole being inciowd within a square double border of 
exquisite Workmanship, dud the interstices bebween the circles being tided 
with diaper-work, —[t 1s composed of variously-coloured murbles, which have 
been selected from Irish, French, and Italian, as well as the best english 
quarries; and an idea may be formed of theelaborate aud intriea’e nature of 
the work from the fact that, in a space only two inches squa:e, no fewer than 
forty-two distinct pieces of aiarble have been Counted, ‘Lhe new communion 
table, elegantly carved in cedar-work, together with a number of seats fer 
the new choir, richly ornamented with elaborate oak-carvings, have also 
lately been received, It is anticipated that the work of reconstruction, 
which is estimated to cost £50,000, will be completed by July, 1866, 


INTERESTING LITERARY DISCOVERY.—A discovery has recently been 
made at the houee of a bookseller in London of seven volumes of mannecripts 
in the handwriting of Beaumarchais, According to a letter written by 
M. E. Fournier, who was one of the persons who made the discovery, they 
have been purchased by M. Mdouard Thierry, the director of the Théitre 
Francais. In his letter M. Fournier says :—* here is among them a manu- 
scrip. of the ‘ Barbier du Seville ;" another of the ‘ Mire Coupable,’ with 
numerous variations from the hand of Beaumarchais; another of the piece 
of the ‘Faux Ami,’ which has become the drama of the ‘Deux Amis,’ 
You will, moreover, have nine or ten pieces completely unknown—comesties, 
one in three acts, in prove, and another, in one act, in verse; comic operas, 
farces, Kc. Add to that a whole volume of songs, and music noted by 
Beaumarchais himscif, a volume of literary correspondence, another of 
diplomatic lettera ; and another relative to the a luir, hitherto so mysterions, 
of Beaumarchais and the Chevalier @’Eon ; and if you conclade the purchase 
you will possess the richest and the most unforeseea lot in the manuscript 
inheritance of Beaamarchais.” 


ANOTHER MORTARA CASE&.—A Paris journal says:— A young Jeweas, 
Graziosa Caviglia, was baptised in Rome on the 20th of September against 
the wishes of her parents, who protested to the last, and against her own 
wishes ; for it cannot be said that a young girl of nine years of age has any 
will in such a matter. Upon a final and very touching supplication pre- 
sented by her mother to Cardinal Cagiano, Prefect of the Academy of the 
Catechumens, where the young girl was confined, the word /ertwm was imme. 
diately passed; and, a few days after, the Journal of Rome, braving the 
opinion of all respectable people and insulting the grief of the parents, had 
the audacity to proclaiin to the world the conversion and the baptism of 
Graziosa Cavigiia, aged nine years, It should be noted that, although a 
Pontifical bull forvids the baptiem of au Israelite who of his own free will 
wishes to be converted to Catholicism until he has pascod through two years 
of instruction and examination, this child has been baptised only three 
months after being abducted from her parents. It is thus that the Court of 
Rome follows the examples of reform and of toleration afforded to it by the 
civiii ed world.” 


InvURIovs ACTION OF LEAD PIPES ON WATER.—The importance of 
discovering a really efficient means of preventing the injnrious action oi lead 
pipes on water is universally acknowledged, and the experiments of Dr, 
Crace-Calveit have proved beyond question that no proposition hitherta 
brought forward has been calculated to remedy the evil complained of. A 
discovery, however, has now been made, through which the water supplied 
by leaden pipes may be obtained Ly the consnimer as pure as from the original 
source. Dr. H. Schwarta, of Breslau, has discovered a means by which the 
portion of the lead forming the interior surface of the pipe may be converted 
into an insoluble sulphide, the natural consequence being that the water 
passing through will be as free from contamination aa if glasa were used, 
The means by which Dr. Schwartz eifects this conversion are extremely 
simple. He simply passes a strong solution of the sulphide of an alkali 
through the pipe Ww be acted upon, and the process is completed. This solu- 
tion, which is either a sulphide of potassium or of sodium, is wed at a tem- 
perature of about 212 deg. Fahrenheit, and is allowed to act upon the mora) 
for from ten to fifteen minutes, It is stated that, in practice, the boiling 
solution of caustic soda and sulphur is found to answer every purpose, 


THE ANNAMITE 
AMBASSADORS IN PARIS. 
Reapers of the ILLUSTRATED 

Times will have gathered from 

the Eogravings and descriptions 

already published somo particu- 
lars of the success of the I’rench 
expedition to Cochin- China. 

These have at last led to a 

definite treaty, tho ratification 

of which was consummated 
after the taking of Go-Cong; and 
the King of Annam has now 
sent his accredited Ambassadors 
with autograph letters to the 

Queen of Spain and the Emperor 

of the French. These Ambassa- 

dors are three in numbor— 

Pham-Thanh-Giang, who is 

tho central figure in our 

Engraving, being the principal ; 

Pham-Phu-Thu, who is seated 

on his left hand; and the long- 

bearded Ngny-Khac-Dan. These 
dignitaries, who occupy the 
respective offices of Vice Grand 

Comptroller of the Kingdom, 

First Secretary of the Minister 

of the Interior, and Master of 

the Ceremonies of the Imperial 

Palace, aro attended by threo 

servants, ing a box of betel 

for chewing, a feather fan, and 
the pipe of state. 

They are small and slender 
in figure, these Annamites, with 
black hair—which, by-the-way, 
is not shaved in the Chinese 
manner—black eyes, and, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, 
black tecth from the con- 
stant chewing of betel, occa- 
sionally flavoured with a pinch 
of tobacco. In the absence of a 
fan, they each of them fro- 
quently carry a small ivory 
baton, for the stick plays an 
important part in Annam, and 
is used in order to give diroctions 
to inferiors without speaking, 
both amongst the military com- 
manders and with other persons 
in authority. Another use 
ascribed to this baton has some- 
what of a fanciful air about it. 
In their country it is forbidden 
to look during an audience at 
the chiof of the stato or his 
ministers ; and in order to render 
the observance of this rule 
more easy this stick is carried, 
en which the eyes are kept 


TV 


wise smoked a cigarot 
presented to him by the 
chief Ambassador, Some 
young Annamites, of 
eleven and twelve years of 
age, attached to the Em- 
bassy, fixed their opera- 
glasses upon the stage 
during the whole of the 
——. The Em- 

y was evidently more 
amused with the ballet 
than with the opera. 

It may be a curious re- 
flection to —- who 
appeared on the occasion, 
thet in Cochin - China, 
when an actor forgets his 
part or plays it badly in 
the presence of a mandarin, 
that high functionary at 
once orders the culprit to 
be well bastinadoed. ‘The 
punishment is inflicted on 
the spot, and the actor, 
after receiving this severe 
castigation, resumes his 
part, and | gee it through 
in fear and trembling. 

On their official reception 
by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
in Paris, the Envoys and 
their suite donned their 
grand ceremonial costume, 
which is precisely the same 
ag was worn in the time 
of the old Chinese dynasty 
of the Mings. 

Captain Ambaret acted 
as interproter, and Phan- 
Than-Gian told M. Drouyn 
do Lhuys that on ) 
occasion of the exchango 
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constantly fixed. Unlike the 
Japanese, they wear very few 
ornaments, although it is said 
that they reserve the display of 
their jewels for occasions of 
ceremony. The dresses of the 
inferiors are composed of light 
stuffrobes, those of the principala 
aro of silk, and are often richly 
embroidered with grotesque 
figures. It is customary also 
for the superiors only to wear 
shoes; but tho hot asphalte 
lrg rag of Paris have ren- 
ered it necessary to mitigate 
this custom in favour of the 
servants. Black, which is the 
aristocratic colour in Cochin- 
China, occupies the most pro- 
minent place in their clothing, 
and especially in their turbans, 
those worn on Btate occasions 
boing most imposing specimens 
of the national head- dress, 
The suite consists of about 
seventy persons; and as they 
have brought with them an 
enormous quantity of baggage, 
including valuable presents and 
a large quantity of rice for their 
own consumption, their safe 
transit was a matter of somo 
difficulty, especially as they 
demand a full degree of etiquette 
on the subject of precedence, 
In spite of this, however, and 
their grave demeanour, they are 
said to be thoroughly capablo of 
enjoyment. 
On their reception at Mar- 
seilles the streets were lined 
with troops from the quay to 
the Grand Hotel. In the even- 
ing they visited the theatre, and 
were present at the performance 
of the ballet ‘‘ Des Nations,”’ the 
first act of ** William Tell,”’ and 
the last act of ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville.” They occupied tho 
boxes of the Prefect and Mayor, 
and expressed themselves much 
le: with the performance, 
he first act of ‘* William Tell’ 
was interpreted to them, and 
they apparently found it comic, 
for they laughed immoderately. 
Although smoking is not per- 
mitted in the theatre, an :x- 
ception was made in thor 


favour, and they continued to 
smoke cigarets during the entire 
performance. 
politencss, 


As a matter of 
the Mayor like- 


of the rat-fications of the 
treaty entered into be- 
tween France and tho 
Empire of Annam, tho 
iimperor Napoleon having 
sent a mission to Hue, the 
Emperor Tu-Duc, on his 
side, had desired to send 
an .mbaasy to compliment 
the Emperor of the l’rench, 
and that he was happy at 
having been chosen 4 his 
Sovereign to fulfil that 
mission, and at being ablo 
to present his homages to 
the Minister. M. Drow 
de Lhuys replied that the 
Emperor regretted that ho 
could not at present 
receive the Annamito 
. mniesion, but that his 
Majesty had charged him 
to give them the most 
cordial welcome; the 
Ambassadors might rest 
assured that they would 
find in France the most 
sincere marks of _ 
ey and friendship. 
he Ambassador expressed 
his gratification at the 
attention which the mis- 
sion had met with on 
their voyage, ard par- 
ticularly since their arrival 
on the lrench territory. 
The party was served 
with tea before taking 
theirleave. The sangfroid 
with which thoy regard 
all the novelties of the 
French capital is some- 
thing marvellous; and, 
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ENCAMI’MENT OF RUSSIAN TROOPS IN THK GRAND SQUARE AT WARSAW.—(F KOM A PHOTOGHALH KY M. KORSUNA.)—SEK PAGE 211. 


‘iter pretty close observation of their manners (for they go about | fresh discovery which reveals another memento of the hfe which was 


(juite freely, under the charge of certain official guides), the Parisians 
have come to the conclusion either that they are very stupid, very 
philosophical, or are well skilled in concealing their emotions. 


THE HUMAN REMAINS DISCOVERED AT POMPEII. 
THE excavations at Pompeii, which have already proved so 

Successful in disclosing the remains of the buried city, are still carried 

on, aad the pationce of the directors is continually rewarded by some 


so suddenly arrested in its full activity. Valuables, works of art, 
domestic utensils and implements, and villas with their columns, and 
pavements, and pictured walls, have been carefully exhumed from 
that terrible grave of lava. It only remained to disinter the bodies 
of those who owned all these, and to find, if they had not been 
utterly consumed, the remains of those fugitives who were overtaken 
in thew flight by an enemy before which neither strength nor beauty | 
could avail. 

There already exists in the Museum of Naples a mass of cinders 


(solidified by time) which contain the imprint of the body of a 
young girl, her breast distinctly moulded in the once yielding sub- 
stance ; but, unfortunately, the human remains, which have often 
been distinctly observable at the time they were uncovered, 
could not be preserved, since they fell to pieces directly an 
attempt has been made to remove them. Henceforth, however, not 
one of these precious vestiges need be absolutely lost, since models 
of them may bo taken directly they are uncovered by the excavators. 

When, in digging amongst the cinders and di‘bris, always with 
the utmost precaution, some human remains are discovered, and 
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it may henco be concluded that a skeleton lies in the cavity of the | proposes to teach grammar by cuts 


mass, the orifices in all that part of the earth are filled with a 


liquid plaster, which is intended to solidify and give consistency | 


to the incrusted forms. 
The result of this is that in the midst of the fissure into the depth 


of which the plaster is poured there may be obtained a fine model | 
of the original form, the plaster replacing the flesh and even tho | : : 
folds of the dress, the skeleton being re-covered, and the body engincer by the application of a “cat ; 


appearing in nearly its original dimensions, 


It is in the eastern part of the city, towards Castellamare, in a | 
lano leading to the street of Plenty, that these remains of the former ® 
inhabitants have been found, It would appear that in the endeavour | a 
to escape with some articles of value, and returning for that purpose | 
during the first moments of the eruption, they were completely | 


barricaded by the falling cinders and ultimately beaten down in the 
place where they perished. The position of the bodies, their half 
clothed condition, the clinched hand of one, the horrified expression 
of ono of the faces which has actually been preserved, all show 


plainly the terrible fate which overtook them in their endeavour to | 


escapy from the city of death, 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME. 

WueEn Dionysius Il, had been driven from his Syracusan 
throne, amid the execrations of his people, he found congenial 
means of subsistence in his banishment by following the 
vocation of a schoolmaster, It is safer to tyrannise over 
children than over men, The pedagogue enjoys a license in 
the art of tormenting, whether by the horrible monotony of 
school discipline as commonly administered or the violent 
torture of blows and flogging. His ideas, his habits, and his 
labours are thoee of an exceptional and isolated class, He 
values his knowledge, not as other men, for its use in application, | 
but for what he can gain by its transmission, He sces little | 
of tbe world outside the walls of his schoolrocm, and there his | 
life is that of a despot whose subjects are children, What he 
calls teaching is usually in iteelf a system of punishment, under 
which it is rendered diflicult, dangerous, or impossible to do 
anything but study, 

The body of a child is infinitely more sensible to pain than 
that of an adult, A hurt that would throw a child into a con- 
vulsion of agony might be borne by a man almost without 
wincing, There is a physiological reason for this arrangement, 
one of the innumerable beneficent provisions of Nature, Pain 
teaches the child to avoid physical danger, and, as a counter- 
balance to this acute sensibility, the frame of the child is far 
less susceptible to permanent injury than that of the adult. The 
cruel schoolmaster perverts the kindly dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, and, turning Nature's hand against herself, commands 
that the influence intended to teach the infant to maintain its | 
equilibrium, to avoid or to be prudent in the handling of sharp 
instruments, and to beware of fire, shall be employed to force | 
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with a cane, attention bY 


pulling their ears, numeration by blows, good behaviour and 


ethica by weals and blisters, Imagine for a moment the 
application of his system to scholars of riper years! Fancy 
attempting to make a surgeon by cufling & youth's head ; an 
“a linguist by means 
| of a thumbscrew! Yet the idea of none of them is more 
bsurd than that of the Reverend Mr, Hopley, who to convert 
dolt into an arithmetician killed him outright. . 

Are there, then, it may be asked, to be no scholastic punih- 
| ments’ Certainly, some punishments may be not only beneficial, 
but necessary, It is not punishment, but cruelty, against 
which we would raise a yoice, The cruelty of a schoolmaster 
is usually the strongest possible proof of his own inefficiency 
| and incompetence, He cannot teach, and therefore he 
thrashes, that the pupil may learn by unnatural exertions, 
The pedagogue constitutes himself at once evidence, judge, 
and executioner, When, as in the case before us, he flagrantly 
oversteps all bounds of judgment, temper, and moderation, a 
| magistrate ia asked for mercy’s sake to acquit him be- 
| cause a conviction might ruin him. And why not? Does 
not every man in business run the risk of ruin if he conduct 
such business foolishly or recklessly! Jf a schoolmaster be an 


| improper person to kcep a school, why should he not lose his 


post? Andif all that he has learned can do him no better 
service than that of justly bringing him to the dock of the 
criminal, what possible good can be obtained by allowing him 
to teach it to any one else? 

Jt is with no slight satisfaction that we remark the visitation 
of such a case ag this with legal reprehension, A few years 
ago the corporal punishment of infants in schools to any 
extent ehort of most flagrant barbarity or irretrievable injury 
was placidly regarded by the Bench and by the public, The 
wrongs of children have at length thoroughly aroused public 
attention, Their cry has gone forth throughout the land, and 
a new race of schooolmasters is fast taking the places of the 
old brutalised genus of the manipulators of the ferule and the 
birch, What the gentle, humorous, child-loving Wilderspin 
did for infant education is being gradually accomplished, by 
less tender exponents of education, involuntarily and adversely, 
when they awaken public indignation by compelling the 
exposure of echolastic tyranny and torture, 


SAYINGS AND DOINCS. 
HER MAJESTY, after her return from Scotland about the end of this 
month, will remain at Windsor Castle a short time, and then proceed to 
Osborne. Previous to the 13th of December, the Queen will return to 
Windsor Castle, where it is expected her Majesty will remain to spend the 
Christmas, at which time the festivities of the season will be resumed. 
Tu CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA arrived in London on 
Wednesday, accompanied by their children, en route to pay a visit to her 
Majesty at Balmoral. 
THE YOUNG QUEBN OF PORTUGAL, daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, 
ae birth to a son. Her Majesty and her infant are reported as doing 
well, 
Prince NAPOLEON, accompanied by a numerous suite, arrived in London 
on Tuesday. 
ALDERMAN W. LAWRENCE was on Tuesday elected Lord Mayor of London 
for the ensving year. 
MR. MARSHALL Woop is at present engaged in executing a figure from 
Hood's “ Song of the Shirt.’ 
A SPLENDID NEW EXCHANGE IN BERLIN was opened with great ceremony 
on Monday. 
Tue CROP OF WHEAT THIS YRAR is estimated to be equal to the crop of 


it to learn tasks beyond its comprehension and to cor quer the 
healthful restlessness which leads it continually to seek for 
change of position and exercise of lungs and limba, | 

Acase which weel:ewhere report furnishes the latest illustration 
of the schoolmaster’s idiosyncrasy, The teacher in question | 
was proved to have inflicted thirty heavy blows, each of which 
cansed a livid weal, upon a wretched child, aged only twelve, 
with a doubled strap upon the bare skin, Lesides thie, the | 
infant's hands displayed open wounds inflicted by the master 
with acane, It may be added that the torture of the strap was 
perpetrated in a closed room, and that the victim was blind- 
folded during the operation, 

We have no wish to treat this matter with any undue degree 
of severity, We might dwell upon the fearful idea of the 
poor child shut out from every sensation but that of the agony 
of the oft-repeated blows, We might even be tempted to 
inquire into the reason of the blindfolding, and find in the 
readiest suggestion of the cause a refinement of cruelty worthy 
of a fiend, 

But this man appears not to have been naturally a cruel 
man, Indeed, like the clerical tutor who s0 cruelly 
slaughtered bis pupil some time since at Brighton, he enjoyed 
the reputation of being a man of great humanity, Take this 
for what it may be worth. Of course echoolmasters do not 
cane their friends or acquaintances, But if the discipline be 
so excellent and improving as some would have us believe, 
why should they not? Why should not a schoolmaster bestow 
upon a studious friend a rap across the knuckles with a ruler, a 
pull of the ears, or a sound thrashing, as a token of regard, just 
as a poet gives an admirer a sonnet, or as an artist presents a 
lady with a sketch for her album ? 

The truth is, that the schoolmaster, according to his lights, 
believes he is doing right in administering severe corporal 
punishment, He acts upon this idea, not because he is a 
brute but becauee he is as stupid as an owl and as narrow- 
minded os a recluse. The poor child to whose case we have 
referred was thus cruelly used for “ telling lies,’ The school- 
master, of course, does not appear to have known that to a 
childish mind the first most ordinary instinct of refuge from 
apprehended punishment is that of resort to falsehood, and 
that this incentive is increased with the amount of severity to 
be feared, It is far easier to terrify twenty urchins into 
“telling lies" than to frighten one into speaking the truth. 
And what an example does the master set to his pupils! 
He wishes to be considered as the model and exemplar of 
truth, learning, and intelligence, and he tormentsthem, He 


1861 and that of 1862 added together. 

TuR NEW SHERIVFS OF LONDON AND MIDDLESEX—Messrs. H. W. Nissen 
and Charles Cave—were formally sworn in at (iuildhall on Monday. 
EARL ST. VINCENT has named an infant son St. Leger, in commemoration 


| 
| of the victory recently won by his Lordship’s horse Lord Clifden, 


IONE } ore » Federa cj | A . te a : A 
GENERAL GILmore commands the Federal forces attacking Charleston, | pansion. Awing has been added to it since I was last in the ncigh- 


| bourhood. 


and tbe defence is conducted by General Gillmer, in conjunction with 
General Beauregard. 

MR. SERJEANT PIGOTT, M.P. FOR READING, has been selected to fill the 
vacaney in the Court of Exchequer, caused by the removal of Mr. Baron 
Wilde to the Divorce Court, 

Horses are cheaper in the south of England just now than they have been 
for a great number of years, 


Mr. W. W. WARREN proposes to construct ships of war which shall be | 


impreguable and capable of discharging their guns under the water level. 

MR. CAUCTION, a member of the Canadian Parliament, having determined 
to speak against time in a recent debate, delivered his speech first in English 
and then in French. 

THE HERRING FISHERY makes only slow progress on the eastern const. 
From Great Yarmouth it is reported that the catches have been compara- 
tively small in extent and inferior in quality, 

A NEST OF GREENFINCHES, fledged and ready to fiy, has just been found 
in a barley-rick at Gusbery, in Dorcetehire. Such a circumstance, so late in 
the season, is very remarkable. 

MOvERN History is henceforth to be studied in the French Colleges. Such 
writers as Hegel, Sismondi, St. Simon, Mignet, and Henri Martin have now 
a place in the school libraries. 

AT ILLINOIS, in America, there has been a wheat-thrashing contest, by 
rival machines, for a prize of 100dols. The winning machine thrashed at the 
rate of upwards of two bushels per minute. 

THE ABLEBODIED CLERKS in the employ of the Confederate Government 
at Richmond have been sent into the ficld, their places being taken by females 
and invalid soldiers. 

ONE HUNDRED ORCHARDS were cut through in Devonshire in construct- 
ing the South-Western Railway—a fact indicative of the extent of orchard- 
ground in that county. 

LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE bring intelligence from the Caucasus 
which is highly unfavourable to the Russians. The Circassians are every- 
where resuming the offensive. 

M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS has returned to the career of novel-writing. In 
his new work, the “*San Felice,” the subject has been borrowed from the 
history of Naples in the times of the sanguinary reactions of Ferdinand IV. 

MOsELEY HALL, near Birmingham, was entered before ten o'clock a few 
evenings ago and robbed of as much plate and other articles as the thieves 
could conveniently pack up and carry away before the time at which they 
were disturbed, 

IN THE GERMAN NATIONAL VERELN, at present assembled at Dresden» 
the proceedings of the Inte Congress of Princes at Frankfort were freely 
criticised, and the project of reform it had approved was denounced, 

Tie CHANNEL FLEET, under the command of Admiral Dacres, entered 
Dublin Bay on Saturday morning last, and has since been visited by large 
numbers of the inhabitants of the Irish capital and neighbourhood, 

MRs, DEUTE, of Coniston, Westmorland, and two of her children, hav 
died in consequence of eating toadstools under the impression that they were 
mushrooms. 

THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT estimate that the cost of the militia unde: 
the scheme lately proposed by them, and adopted by the Legislature, will 
range between 300,000 dols. and 400,000dola. a year, and that the cost of 
equipping and clothing the volunteers when raised to 35,000 in number will 
be about 200,000 dols. a year. 

A Turer has carried off from the “ Ambrosian Library,” at Milan, the 
whole of the autograph correspondence of the Medici with the Dukes of 
Milan, from 1496 to 1510, This treasure was stolen from the study of Dr 
Gatti, the conservator. . 

THE PROJECT of converting New Caledonia into a penal col: 
for some time under consideration at the French Ministry of 3 [borbpoer 
Colonies, and the belief is that the first batch of convicts will be sent off 
in the beginning of the coming year. 
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TuRoven TRAINS now run in connection with the Metropolitan Railwa> 
to Windsor on the Great Western, and to Hitchin on the Great Northern 
lines, the diMculty incident to the difference of gauge being overcome |, 
a double set of rails and carriages on the Metropolitan, 

Tur REY. Louis Campsei., M.A., Vicar of Milfred, Hants, has been 
chosen to fill the Greek Chair in the University of St. Andrew's, vacant hy 
the appointment of Professor W. Y. Sellar to the Humanity Chair 4: 
Edinburgh. 

Tur COLLIER BRIG CAPTAIN COOK, of North Shields, has foundered in 
the North Sea during a gale of wind, and all hands have perished. i 

Two Roman CATHOLIC CLERGYMEN, the Rev. Thomas Kelly and the 
Rev, Samuel Isaac Walsh, were on Wednesday fined £5 each, at the Liverpoo} 
County Court, for assaulting @ police-constable in the execution of his duty, 

THE OPERATIONS FOR THE SULMERSION OF THE SUBMARINE ELECy Ky: 
CABLE between the coast of Tuscany and the [eland of Elba are completed 
and the telegraphic cffice at Porto-Ferrajo (Elba) bas been opened. - 

Tue LORD MAYOR OF LONDON will succeed to the presidency of the Irish 
Society, in the room of Alderman Humphery. The emoluments of the offico 
are about £1000 a year. 

SIR WILLIAM ATHERTON has resigned the attorney-generalship on 
account of ill health. Be is to be succeeded in his office by Sir Ronnde}] 
Palmer, now Solicitor-General ; ard Mr. Collier's name is mentioned in cox. 
necticn with the latter cffice. 

A Coxvict, an inmate of the prison of Lesparre (Gironde), has ju: 
attempted to commit suicide from grief at seeing the expiration of his lony 
term of imprisonment apprcach. He had become so accustomed to }), 
regular daily life that he dreaded being again turned adrift on the world, 

A LADY is in custody at Hull on a charge of stealing an envelope containin,: 
a number of bankers’ cheques from a mail-bag. How the robbery wa 
effected has not yet been ascertained. 

THE GREEK NATIONAL ASSEMBLY has voted a sum of 150,000 drachmas 
for the reception of the King. 

THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OY WORKs have accepted the tender of Nir, 
Samuel Ridley for constructing the proposed embankment of the north sic 
of the Thames. Mr. Ridley’s estimate is £495,000, 

Tim DEMOLITION OF THE CITADEL OF MESSINA was commenced on the 
2ist ult. in the presence of the authorities. The syndic dealt the first stroke 
witha hammer. The city was decked out with flags on the occasion, and a 
“Te Deum” sung in the cathedral. 

AN IRON-CLAD FRIGATE, built for the Italian Government, was launched 
a few days ago from the building-yard at La Seyne, near Toulon. She is ot 
4300 tons measurement, has engincs of 700-horee power, and is to carry 
thirty-six guns, She takes the name of San Martino. : 

M. CABANEL, the painter elected to fill Horace Vernet’s chair in the 
French Fine-Arts Academy, is the author of a beautiful Venus, which, at 
the exhibition of this year, divided the palm of public approbation with the 
Venus of M. Baudry. 

IN ALGERIA, a woman having apparently died, the surgeon proceeded to 
make a post-mortem examination of the body. As he was about to make ure 
of the scalpel and commence her dissection, the supposed corpse uttered a 
loud shriek and sat up. She had been in a state of lahargy, and awoke only 
just in time. 

A MEMBER OF THE GREAT HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD—the head of the 
Naples establishment—recently retired from business, and carried out, as his 
share of the family capital, the modest sum of £6,000,000 sterling. 

THE DISTRESS IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS continues to decline 
a further diminution of the numbers in receipt of relief having been reportid 
at the meeting of the Central Executive Relief Committee on Monday. Th: 
balance of funds in bank was reported as amounting to £287,915 17s, 7d. 

AN AUSTRIAN COMPANY has just organised a pleasure excursion roun| 
the world. The steamer Marco Polo is to leave Trieste on the 5th of next 
March, and successively visit Algiers, Gibraltar, Madeira, Saint Helena, the 

Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, Ceylon, Nicobar, Singapore, Hong-Korg, 
Shanghai, the Sandwich Islands, Mexico, Panama, Lima, Monte Viseo, Rio 
Janeiro, and, lastly, Naples and Corfu. Tie trip is to last eight months, 
and cost 5000 florins (12,:50f.) 

AT NO TIME since the great exodus of the Jrish people in 1848, 1849, and 
1850, when famine and the fear of pestilence drove them in such immense 
numbers to the American shores, has there been so great and steady an Irish 
emigration as during the last twelve months. The average weekly arrivals 
at New York, during that period, have been 3000, inclusive of Germans 
in the proportion of about one in three. 

M. NADER’S MONSTER BALLOON has not yet ascenced, but is to do so, 
His design is to render aerial voyaging not only instructive, but pleasant ; so 
he has constructed reading and billiard rooms, aud a photographie studio, in 
addition to the usual living-apartments! The car which contains there is 
two-storied, the upper floor being a terrace, surrounded by a strong railing or 
garde-fous. 

IN QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REIGN a proclamation was issued, whereby all 
parsons, vicars, and curates were enjoined “to teach and declare unto the 
people that they might, with safe end quiet consciences (after common 
prayer), in time of harvest, labour upon the holy and festival days and save 
the things which God had rent them; for if, by any groundless scruples of 
conscience, they should abstain from working on those days, they should 
grievously offend and displease Ged if the grain was thereby lost or damaged.” 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


I nave had a run through Hampshire and part of Wilts, calling 
at Romsey. 1 was happy to find that our noble Premier is rusticating 
at Broadlands, and that he is well. Standing on the bridge which 
spans the swift-flowing, brawling Teste, I could see his Lordship’s 


It is still, however, a emall house for so great a man; 
but probably he remembers the answer of a celebrated Minister ot 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘Your house is small,’’ said the Queen. ‘It 
will be large enough, your Majesty,” said the courtly Minister, ‘if 
your Majesty do not make me too big for my house.’’ ‘There is 
nothing in the appearance of this mansion end domain specially to 
attract more than a passing glance from the traveller; but as the 
residence of Lord Palmerston it demands a pause, suggests reflection, 
and must be for ever famous. For consider, reader, here dwells the 
man who has for half a century in no small degree influenced and 
ruled the world, a statesman whose name has been further and 
wider known than that of any other man of this generation. In 
every capital of Europe the name of Palmerston is familiar 
as household words. The much-contriving Emperor over 
the water knows it well, and has often felt its power, disturb- 
ing his calculations and thwarting his plans. The Greeks 
recognise in Palmerston one of the Saisaars of their kingdom. 1 
suppose that in Greece his name is as extensively known as that of 
Achilles. Neither will the Turks ever forget him. It was he that 
destroyed their fleet at Navarino. It was he that turned the tide of 
Russian invasion only a few years ago; and it is he that upholds, 
like another Atlas, the Turkish kingdom, which many think will 
go to ruins when he shall pass away. In the Orimea ho has left his 
mark, Nicholas’s tomb is a monument of our Premier's power; 
and it is eaid the Russian peasantry frighten their children into 
quietude by the mention of his name. Nor is ho unknown in Persia, 
nor in furthest Ind. The Arabs of the desert whisper his name 
with awe. The Syrians, Druids, and Maronites recognise it as a 
power. In short, he is known everywhere. Has his power been 
exercised, on the whole, for evil or good? something within me asked 
as I stood leaning on the parapet of the bridge, but found no 
answer. This question must be postponed to a long date, Acentury 
hence, when the State Paper Olfice shall give up its secrets, history 
may be able to say ; but no one can answer this question now. 

I went into Romsey Abbey Church, of course. No traveller who 
who has eyes in his head would fail to go there; for it is the 
finest parish church in the kingdom, and perhaps the best specimen 
of Norman architecture extant. However, I have mentioned thw 


| church in your columns before, and only notice it now to say that 


since my last vieit an altar tomb, with a recumbent figure of Sir 
William Petty, the founder of the Lansdowne family, has been 
erected, That clever, artful, ambitious gentleman, who was one of 
the most dextrous climbers that ever lived, sprang from Romsey. 
His father was one Anthony Petty, a clothier there. His house 1s 
not standing now; but the site is known. Passing into the church- 
yard, I had pointed out to me a curious inscription on a gravestone 
erected to the memory of one Mary Dawkins, who, ‘having been 
tapped forty-six times for the dropsy, reposed in Christ, Sept., 1825. 
Poor wretch! she must have needed repose ! 

any at Southampton, on my way homewards, I visited the 
Hartley Institution, which was opened with such pomp and circum- 
stance not long ago. It is a noble building in which this institute 
has foundahome. The interior especially struck me as both cvn- 
venient and beautiful; but I was sorry to om that the institution 
does not find favour amongst the Southampton folk. It comprises 4 
library, reading-room, and museum; in the spacious theatre 
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numerous lectures by professional lecturers and volunteers aro 
delivered during the year. The terms of admisgion to all these 
privileges are only 10s. 6d, per annum, the subscriber having the 


| 


rivilege to take another member of his family with him to the. 
Foobares. In Southampton and its immediate nelghbierhoo! ines | 


cannot be less than 50,000 people. The subscribers to the Hartley 
Institution number under 100. Whoa I was there, there was not a 
soul besides myself and an official in the Teading-room, and only 
one visitor in the museum. In ehort, I heard everywhere that the 
thing - a failure at present; but why it is so nobody seemed able 
to explain. 

From Southampton I went to Notloy Hospital. 
measuring & — of amile in length, is an imposing structure ; 
and from the Southampton Water, on tho bank of which it stands, it 
looks very grand; but here, as in so many of our modern buildings, 
the dome 1s ineffective. ny do our modern architects attempt 
domes? It is clear that they do not understand theso things. The 
dome of ” as is, = far as I know, 
that is not a failure; and until another Sir Christopher Wren shall 
ariso, I do not think we shall ever have another, T remember that, 
during the erection of Netley Hospital, there was an immense 
clatter about it in the House of Commons. Some said thatit isin the 
wrong place, the situation not being healthy; others that it was 
built upon a bad plan, there being no possibility of getting a thorough 
acre - the — — Peeset Oibae, I remember, was very 
feeble in his criticisms, But all these objections, i 
vanish if the objectors would oe. tee tailing’ ete 
the site, it is a deep bed of 
water, and stands about fifty feet above the water-line. The situation 
atruck me as being everything that could be wished for. Nor is the 


This vast pile, 


allegation true that no thorough draught can be got. Itis truethat | 


the windows on ono side of the wards open into a ccrridor, but then 
the side of the corridor next to the open ale is pierced by innumer- 
able windows; indeed, the external wall is nearly all window. In 
short, anyone may see at @ glance that this allogation is utterly 
false. e baths in this building struck my fancy very forcibly, 
There are hot-baths, vapour-baths, steam-baths, shower-baths, 
Turkish-baths, and a capacious swimming-bath. Tho latter is 
capital, and evenelegant. And here let it be noted that the water 
of this is not stagnant, but always on the flow. 
hold 2000 apa There were lately in it 1600. 
seventy. The supply of patients is fitful. 
arrival of troops from our distant stations. 
two upon the church. In this church there are three servicos every 
Sanday — one for the Church of England, one for the Roman 
Catholics, and one for the members of the Scottish Kirk. 
Only think of that, reader! The like of it I never saw 
before, One would think that the millennium of the Prophets 
must be near, Of course, the church has not been consecrated, 
Yor congecration meaneth setting apart, and when such a building 
has been consecrated or set apart for the Church of England no 
other sect can use it, 
I called at Netley Abbey on my way back; but of this well-known 
show ruin I will eay no more than that it is now in good hands, 
excavations have been made, rubbish has beon cleared away, and, 
as far as possible, the destruction of this fine relic of medimval 
times—which seemed at one time imminent—has been arrested 
On my way to town I could not forbear stopping a day at the fine 
old town of Winchester, to have a peep once more at the cathedral 
and the Hospital of St. Cross. I have little ty say about them, 
though. Old William of Wykeham, the founder of New College at 


There are now only 
It depends upon the 


the only one in Eagland | 


The building will | 


Aud now a word or | 


go and inspect the building. As to | th 
gravel, on the bank of a broad tidal | 


Oxford, and St. Mary’s College, Winchester, and a wonderful man | 


and 
his altar-tomb, though strange doings have been enacted, and stranger 
changes have occurred since he was first laid there. Harry VIII.’s ruth- 
less emissaries have agen sed havoc with ecclesiastical monuments, 
and Oliver Cromwell's cannon has roared from the neighbouring 
hills since then, but he slept through it all. Not far off lies another 
notable ecclesiastic—to wit, Shakspeare’s Cardinal Beaufort, who 
died and made no sign. Tho Cardinal is clothed in his scarlet hat 


= in his day and generation, lies calm and perfect as ever on | 


and robes; and the colour looks as fresh as if it had beon painted | 


only a few years ago. 
15 will be worth while to drop down to Winchester by an excursion- 


train, if only to see the tombs of these two notable men-—that of | 
Wiliam of Wykeham especially, for a grander man than ho has | 


seldom visited this lower sphere. But I must close this account of 
my wanderings. I will, however, haviug given one curious epitaph, 
finish with another, which was poiated out to me in the cathedral 
burial-ground. It runs thus :— 


Here sleeps a Hampshire grenadier, 

Who died from drinking cold small beer, 

Soldiers, beware of his untimely fall, 

And when you're hot drink strong, or none at all. 


This epitaph became defaced, and was restored by certain oflicers 
of the garrison, when this couplet was added : 


An honest soldier never is forgo’, 
Whether he dies by muskes or by pot. 


The week has produced two grievances. Tho first permeates 
actistic circles, and its cause is the place of interment of tho late 
Professor Cockerell. Painters are loudly expressing their astonish- 
ment that the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral should be opened to the 
coffin of an architect, however distinguished (and ot Mr. Cockeroll’s 
talent and oe cannot be two opinions), while Leslie and 
Muiready lie in Kensal-green, Both these great painters were 
far more distinguished than Mr. Cockerell, their names were known 
far and wide, throughout the Continent and the colonies, and will 
remain “ footprints in the sands of time’ long after the late pro- 
fessor = architecture, ay, and probably several of his successors, are 
forgotten. 

e other grievance is amongst the lawyers, who want to know 
what Serjeant Pigott has done to entitle him to his recently-acquired 
judgeship, and why that really eminent man Serjeant Shee has been 
again pened over. Mr. Pigott sat as M.P. jor Reading (which 
borough, by-the-way, is very fortile in judgeships, having produced 
Talfourd, Keating, and Pigott), and is described as an amiable, 
pleasant, kindhearted mun enough. But when you find him taking 
the pas of such lawyers of experience as Lush, Bovill, Shee, Collier, 
and Chambers, one cannot compliment Lord Palmerston on his 
honesty in legal appointments, at any rate. 

Our Australian cousins seem determined to read us a lesson on the 
folly and injustice of transporting our criminals to their colony, for 
they have pledged themselves to pass a law banishing ¢/riv criminals 
to England ehould Western Australia be again selested as a penal 
settlement. This is turning the tables with a vengeance! But, 
apart from its grim tumour, the threat is meaningless; for, as the 
Governor would of course summarily veto any such bill, there is no 
chance of its passing into law; and the clever head who suggested 
this practical form of protest will be doubtless satisfied at having 
given the old-country legislators a “e5! rap on the knuckles. 

nd, apropos of colonial matters, 1 have just heard a very dis- 
agreeable story, in which Colonel Hill, U.B., the Governor of 
Sierra Leone, two legal functi>naries of the same salubrious spot, 
and the Duke of Newcastle prominently figure. Mr. Fitz-James, a 
half-caste native of Trinidad, late a member of the English Bar and 
{Queen's Advocate for the colony, squabbles with Mr. Marston, the 
Crown prosecutor, who, it is alleged, makes insulting comments 
upon the Queen’s Advocate’s coloured blood. The Governor, on 
being appealed to, decides against Mr. Fitz James; and in the next 
stage of the drama a Mr. Salmon honourably reports to Colonel 
hil a private conversation in which his conduct has been freely 


criticised, It is no joke to paes strictures on a military 
Governor, as poor Mr. Fitz-James finds to his cost, for 
ie 


is at once charged before the Council with having 
used libellous and seditious language, is suspended, and, on the 
papers being sent home for confirmation, is finally dismissed. A 
strong feeling is expressed by those conversant with the case that a 
frave injustice has been committed; for the talebearer was not, it 
is said, even put upon oath, and, as his testimony was uncor- 
roborated in any way, the apparently harsh yerdict of the Colonial 


Ii you have any poetry in your soul, reader, | 


| the usual prolixity—the schemo for amalgamating the Customs and | 
| Inland Revenue departments has been declared to be impracticable. 
| Those best conversant with the details of these ottices 
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Ottice will not improbably be made the subject of inquiry soon after | 


the meeting of the House. | bo 


From the time of King David to that of Mr. Horace Mann 
population returns have inspired interest and roused contro- 
versy. Mr. Mann’s exhaustive labours in settling the numbers 
of cach religious denomination throughout the country, and 
the lucid form in which those numbers are given to the world, 
endeared him to the heart of every statistician. But he has a | 
rival, Archdeacon Denison is in the field, and, though he does not 
tabulate his information with the exactitude of Mr. Mann, still a 
recent paper of his ‘‘On the Numorical Strength of Dissenters’? is 
enriched with quotations and illustrations of so forcible a kind as to | 
meke it an invaluable addition to tho religious statistics of the 
country. The learned Archdeacon not only shows us that there 
are more Church-of-England children, more Church-of-England 
marriages, and more Church-of-England burials than the entire 
dissenting body can pessibly claim, but—O climax of bathos !— oe 
on to prove that there are more Church of England conricts than 
of any other persuasion. He gives us figures from Millbank 
Prison,and apparently derives an inexplicable satisfaction in showing 
that, whereas there are only eight Wesleyans undergoing punishment 
within its walla, it holds in durance 32 peccant sona and daughters 
of the Church. Is not this proving rather too much? Hear tho 
Archdeacon complacently pluming himself upon his facts! ‘These 
are not a class of people,’’ he writes, “‘ who may be presumed to be | 
peculiarly and especially attached to the Church of England; but 

e report has this value, that the statements aro taken from the | 
prisoners’ own lips, and are not founded on the vague views of 
political and religious theorists.” The notion of Mr. William Sykes 
conferring on doctrinal points with his friend Toby Crackit, and the 
poseibility of either of those worthies being ‘peculiarly and especially 
attached’ to his own form of worship, is surely the perfection of 
grave, unconscious irony. 

After many pros and cons—after witnesses have been examined 
and evidence given, with all the usual dogmatism, and more than 


ave never 
faltered in their opinion; but there has been undue importance 
given to the scheme, through the mistaken earnestness of its 
originator, the chairman of the Committee, Mr. Horsfall. The blue- 
books in which the proceedings are recorded, and to which no recom- 

mendation is appended, for the simple reason that the Committee | 
could not come to a decision, are curiosities in thoir way. 


While | 


| the experienced witnesses were, as a rulo, dead against the proposal, | 


and were ready with their reasous for declaring it to be unsound, | 
those from Liverpool, almost to a man, supported their member | 
with touching loyalty, one old gentleman being ready to forfeit his 
position “if he did not easily and satisfactorily carry out an amal 
gamation which officials _ of Liverpool) showed to be impossible.” 
Who has given Mr. Horsfall credit for the winning persuasiveness 
he evidently poseesses, and why does he not exercise bis glamout in | 
the House ¢ 

His Royal Highnoss the Commander-in-Chief is being eevorcly 
criticised for shortcomings in the appointment of commanding 
officers. It is freely stated that within tho last year or two oftivers 


| hive been selected for high posts who do not possess the necessary 


qualifications, and the chief of our forces in China is significantly 

ointed at as a case in point, On the other hand, there is difficulty | 
in induciag Generals to accept colonial appointments, and it ia as” 
notorious that a division in India was unhesitatingly refused but a 
short time ago as that New Zealand was offered in vain to several 
officers before it was accepted by General Cameron. ‘The evil 
appears to be that these positions are offered only to Generals, or to 
those who fill a high place on the list. There are, it is said, | 
numbers of Colonels, now eligible for any command, who would | 
gladly accept a division ; and it is held to be a substantial grievance | 
that the working men of the army should not have the rewards as 
well as the work. Seniority, parent of s0 mapy grave disasters, is 
scotched, not killed; and until posts of a critical character are filled 
by the most capable men, we may expect not merely dissatisfaction 
in the messroom and clubs, but evil consequences to the country. 

A less important matter, whereon military gossip has fastened 
itself, has been some internal derangement at the Ariny and Navy 
Club. A gencral mecting was summoned for the 2tth inst, and the 
strongest opioions were expressed as to i*s result. Dut before the 
day, 16 was announced that a certain Captaia ‘‘had coased to be a 
momber,’’ and that the mesting was in consequence no longer neces- 
sary. More significant of the feeling of the club than compli- 
mentary to the gallant Captain, this! | 

What is the next sin to bo laid to tho charge of ‘sensation’ 
novelists? A grave medical authority declares that the notion of 
sclf-destruction is suggested and encouraged throughout the two 
most popular novols of the day, and asserts that a school is springing | 
up in England, who teach, with Seneca, tho becomingness and beauty 
of suicides, Have yon observed this’ I have read the eo-ca!led | 
sensation novels with equal earnestness and delight, but I have 
suffered none of the moral deterioration :o feclingly alluded to by 
this medical authority. In truth, is not the parrot cry of ‘‘ren- | 
sation’’ becoming a little tedious? It is certainly a new doctrine 
that our “statistical despairs,’’ as Mrs. Browning has it, are to be | 
attributed to the baleful influence of the writer of fiction. Making 
every allowance for the carpings and envyings which are the 
inevitable accompaniments of literary success, this last cry out-herods 
Herod in the absurdity of its injustice. If this kind of generous 
criticism goes on, we shall have somo learned theorist connecting 
the breaking out of small-pox with the appearance of a serial, or 
maintaining that the prevalence of diphtheria is attributable to the 
abundance of new books. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

London Society is decidedly improving its letterpress. Thera was 
plenty of room for such improvement, for a feeble amateurish tone 
pervaded tho publication, and the labours of the writers formed but 
a tame supplement to the taking handiw rk of the draughtsmen 
and engravers. The il'ustrations still remain good, though I miss | 
some ot the artists who first gave the periodical a character. Tho 
acuto expression of pain on the face of the young lady in the | 
frontispiece suggests rather ‘‘her first stomach-ache” than ‘ Her | 
first Season,’’ the title it bears. But there is a charming combi- | 
nation of figure and landscape by Mr. Morten, four characteristic 
sketches by Mr. Bennett (by far the best of them ‘‘ The Church- 
warden ’’), and a clever bit of modern girl-and-swell-life, by Miss _ 
F. Claxton. The letterpress, as I have suid, is better. Itis nearly | 
all whipped trifle, the nearest approach to a picce de résistance | 
being a family history of the Cavendishes; but it is pleasant 

abalum. Mr. Arthur Sketchley sends aa account of ‘ Mrs. Brown's 
xoursion,”” which, allowing for its Gamp plagiarism, is amusing 
enough; there are sensible papers on ‘‘ aga and Fagging,’’ and 
“Tho Mart in Mincing-lane,” and plenty of tight reading in the | 
other contributions. A little poem on Hop-picking, signed with a 
name new to me, ‘King Smith,” is pretty fresh and nice; but the 
author of ‘Her First Season’’ has his own notions of ecanning. 
To repeat his line— 
Let that knowledge make the sky now become clearer. ' 
is like riding in the char-a-banc the first stage out of Chamouni. 

Mr. Trollope’s ‘Small House at Allington’? still continues the | 
chief attraction of the Cornhill, and is really excellent. It is | 
astonishing to see by what slight threads the story can be kept 
together and real interest sustained, and to notice with what fidelity 
here produces the commonplaces of everyday conversation, This | 
last 18 a very rare accomplishment, and has not been seen since | 
Miss Austen's time. The now story, ‘Out of the World,” which | 
promised to be of some length, is concluded in this number, somo- 
what abruptly ; it is very painful, but closely written, and reminds 
one much of tho style of ‘The Story of Elizabeth.” The rest ot 
the number is sheer padding: ‘Sea-fights, Ancient and Modern, 
descriptive, interesting, and self-gratulatory; the “ House of 
Commons from the Ladies’ Gallery,” very poor stuff indeed, nothing 
novel in it, and sillily flippant; ‘In the Land of the Kisteddfod, 


| Louis Horn,’’ which is written with vory great skill and 


| necessary for commencing a struggle. 
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which is of a description of the late Swansea gatheriny, as might 
imagined; and ‘*The Miseries of a Dramatio Author,’’ which 
reproduces all that has been said about this peouhur race rines 
Theodore Hook's time, but makes amends by telling some stories 
which have probably not previously penetrated into our theatrical 
regions, 

he }"icforia opens with an easay on ‘The Art of Shakepeare, as 
Revealed by Himself,’ which is well written end better meant, as 
the writer is occasionally carried away by his feelings into outbursts 
rather savouring of rant. Mr, Adolplius Trollope’s eerial story is of 
the somniferous order, slow and slugsish as tho waters of the 
Scheldt. Mr. Nassau Sonior’s ‘ Journal Kept in Ezypt”’ is full of 
amusing anecdotes, one of which I extract :— 

Md:e. Bonfort was out ; but her youngest child, about a year and a half 
old, was brought in, in the arms of its nurse, a girl of fourteen. “1 took 
that girl,” said M. Bonfort,“ into my service on the birth of my child, as a 
widow. Her husband was a soldier, had sailed with the contingent to 
Constantinople, leaving her the mother of an Egyptian infant, and was sup- 

to be dead. When she came into my family ber infant was left with 
her aunt and died. A few months ago the husband ret irned, found his child 
dead and his wife in service, and came to my house, in great wrath, toclaim 
her. She was exceedingly frightened, clung to me for protection, and 
implored to be allowed to semain with us, The husband said that he could 
not do without a wife; that she had cost him, in dowry and clothes, four 
guineas and a half; and that he must have her back. ‘She has cost you,’ | 
said, ‘four guineas anda half. If I give you five gaineas will you divorce 
her?’ * With the utmost pleasure,’ he answered, So I sent for witnesses. 
He repeated in their presence the forinal words, * | divorce thes once, | divorce 
thee twice, I divorce thee thrice ;’ and she has remained with me ever since. 
Bat she is still so young that I am forced to keep a woman to look after her.” 
“*If she was a mother two years ago,” I asked, ** when was she marricd 7" 
“When she was between ten and eleven,” answered M. Bonfort; * that is a 
common age. My wife marrie:! late ; she was fifteen.” 

If I mistake not Mr. Senior has other journals of his tours in 
various countries; it is to be hoped that he will give them to the 
world. <A pretty poom, ‘* The Lighthouse-keeper's Child,’’ and a 
good readable article on Gorman society and German wine, are among 
the contents. 

Thero is not much to notice in Blackwood, save the commencement, 
of a new story, ‘Tony Butler,’’ the conclusion of the Caxtoniana 
essays, a very clever paper on ** Sheridan Knowles,’’ which should bo 
read by all the rising generation to whom the veteran playwright 
was unknown, and a capital historical and descriptive article on 
‘* Harrow School.’’ 

The mos’ noticeable feature in Tiiple Bur is a story called 
wer, 
and the opening chapter of which is graphic in the highest degree. 
Mr. Sala’s ‘* Bad Time for Tommosi’’ is the description of a trial 
which he witnessed on his recent visit to Venice, told with his usual 
minutoness of detail; and there is a very pleasant paper reminiscent 
of the old Faubourg St. Germain, and entitled ‘* De Mortuis.’’ 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER, 

A Most pronounced and decided success was achieved on Monday 
night at the Nuw Rovavry by the production of a mythological 
extravaganza, called *‘Ixion; or, the Man at the Wheel’? Ud 
playgoers may remember that some twenty years ago a burlesque 
upon the same subject was produced at the Lyceum, It was in 
the pre-Keeleyan era, and, I think, when the theatre was called 
tho HMaglish Opera House. I forget the name of the author of 
‘Life in the Cloude,’’ but I remember the piece perfectly. The 
contrast between the past and present version ot the story vf 
**Txion’ exactly marks the ditterence of the taste of the audiences 
of 1843 and 1863, ‘* Life in the Clouds’’ was a capital burlesque. 
‘Txion’’ is an excellent extravaganza. In the old pieco the 
Olympian gods were played by actora and the goddesees by actresses. 
In the new one, with two exceptions, the gods are personated by 
the gentler sex; aud in one instance a goddess is enacted by 
aman. Puns, though not so plentiful twenty years ago as now, 
were very good—as puns go, ; 

It may not bo indiscreet to quote some of the lines that ‘hit’’ the 
public hardest on Monday last. Mercury, a Celestial-telegraph boy, 
descends with Jupiter's eagle to convey Ixion to Olympus :— 
Olympus, ‘Lympus, room for one outside! 


Mercury. 


Irion, That form—— 

Merceniu. Txion, art prepared to fly 
Up through the murky aly with Merkury/ 

Jiion, U you're Jove's cr ger, L do not care. 

Mercury, Yea. Lam. 


o's commissionnatrcc, 
Who, tho’ my offices ¢o ro hat 
Am now intrusted with oc 
I'm to conduct you to Ju 
And here, my Roya! Greviaa, is the £ 
Vagle, Come, Mercury, don’t chatuer. 
/rion. Can he epenk 7 
Mercvry. You hear the usual cantion froin the 


Again, Ixion, surprised at the dishes offered to him in Olympus, 
remarks :-— 


? 


beak 


There is no dearth 
Of mortal food in common ure on earth, 
Vish, fle-h, and fowl, in every variety. 
Minerva. They are acc'imativd by our society, 


Jrwa, That was a curious dish of croconile. 

Tre sance—— 
Minerva, Was Grant and Speke's sauce of the Nile. 
Jrwn, That raint ow hash, 


Vinerva. By rainbow hash, Sir, you 
Hashsnredly must mean an /ris stew, 

Among so numerous a dramatis personw I can only mention the 

most prominent characters. Miss Jenny Willmore was sprightly 

and graceful as Ixion, Miss Blanche Elliston dignitied as Juno, and 

Miss Ada Cavendish handsome as Jens, and I mean the compli- 
| ment literally. Mr. James gave the lines allotted to Mercury with 
| great point, and Mrs. Charles Selby was fully equal to Mrs, 

Sharles Selby in the two short parts of Dia and Melpomene. The 
| most marked impression, however, was made by Mr. Felix Rogers 
as Minerva, and, if this gentleman should have one or two other such 
impersonations in his répertoire, hia presence in London will be 
required permanently ; aud so, with a word in praise of Miss Rosina 
Wright and « well-arranged ballet, and a mention of * calis’? made 
for the scene-paintcr for a starry Juno's drawing-room, and for Mr. 
Burnand and Mra. Selby at the fall of the curtain, I may conclude 
my duty of chronicler of a deserved and genuine success. 

If Herr Frikell was the king of conjurorr, then is Herr Herrmann 
the prestidigitatian emperor. My limits will not permit me to do 
justice to the marvellous sleight-of-hand feats of this most accom- 

lished of magicians. I can but mention three facts that distinguish 
Bim from other professors of the art diabolical. He has no apparatus, 
he ‘‘gathers’’ what he requires—such articles as eggs and lemons- - 
from the whiskers of the spectators, and performs the majority of 
hia tricks, not on the distant stago, but stunding on a platform in th 
midst of his audience. Soeing is believing ; and I hope your readera 
will go and witness Herr Herrimann’s wonderful periormance at tho 
Princess's; for. if I wero to attemps to describe, | might be reason- 
ably accused of saying the thing that was not, 


APPEAL OF THE VENETIAN COMMITTFE OF ACTION.—The Unita 
/taliana of Milan publishes a etirring appeal from the Venetian Committes 
of Action to the Italians of Venetia, dated the 12th of September. It calls 
on the Italians to prepare for deeds : to have but one idea-—deliverance ; but 
one password—lItaly; and to procure arms, ammunition, and everything 
The conspiracy, it says, must be per- 
manent and continuous; the duty of the Venetians is to maintain it, whilst 
that of the Committee of Action is to hasten the moment and to give the 
signal, 

A FRENCH ADAPTATION.—In “ Aurora Floyd,” which everybody just 
now is running after in Paris, in one scene, that of Mr. Mellish’s stable-yard, 
jockeys in full costume are being weighed, and there is a coronet over all the 
armorial shields ; in another, Mr. Mellish himself, otherwise represented as 
a perfect gentleman, gobbles bis dinne: like a clown in a pantomime. The 
whole fun of one scene is that not. one word of what he utters, though the 


“action” is of great interest, is jutelligible, owing to bis hurry, aud his 
mouth being perfectly fall all the time. This is reccived with roors cf 
laughter, and is held to be a correct delineation of Englis manners! Mrs. 
| Powell, the ex-governess, always. wears a bonnet, even at dinner and in tho 
| drawing-room ; and the hop feast in Kent takes place in the midst of m¢ 
tain scenery, where the peasantry are dreveei in Highland custume, and 


| dance Scotch reel, 
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SMYRNA. 


Syrynna, tho Isnir of the Turk, is a large, thriving city, situated | _ 


at the head of a deop gulf in Asia Minor, ot which country it is the 
at emporium Init f 

Bice with the produce of more eastern lands; its bazaars are 

crowded with the merchandise of the 


The city is beautifully situated at the base of a lofty hill, upen 
which etand the remains of a Genoese castle. Of Greek antiquities, 
only fragments are to bo seen here end thore, built in with the 
coarse rubble of the middle age architecture—fine blocks of white 
marble may be found, and even portions of the ehafts of columns 
are sometimes need as piers to the walls of the gardens. Tho energy 
and talents of the Genoese must have been extraordinary, for the 
remains of their works are to be met with all along the shores of the 
countries of the Rast—in the Greek Archipelago, the Bosphorus, 
tho shores of the Black Sea, and in Asia Minor; but, unfortunately, 
they had no veneration for the classic remains they found in the 
covntries they conquered and coloni-ed, but looked upon them as to 
many stone quarrics, from which to draw a supply of materials 
with which to build their own rude works of defence. The con- 
eequenco is that, wherever the Genoese or Venetians got a footing, 
the antique remains disappeared or lost their identity. Ve 

Smyrna is a very picturesque place, full of Eastern peculiarities. 
In the bazaars, second only to those in Stamboul, specimens of the 
inhabitants of all the countrics of the Mast may be found con- 
gregated—Arabs, Tartars, Greeks, Levantines, and _Tarks. The 
rich dresses of tho people and the richer goods exhibited for sale 


ag they are occasionally by a ‘brilliant ray’’ of sunlight. 
architecture of the khans, which are numerous, 18 not. less 
60; nor are the square open spaces devoted to the business 
carried on in peculiar articles of Asiatic produce, such 
as wool, oil, silk, fruit, cotton, Kc. Our Tlustration re resents one 
of these places where the cotton is collected and stored. Itis brought 
from far-off places in Asia Minor on the backs of camels—each camel 
carrying two or more large packs, The eotton is packed in striped 
horschair bags, without extra pressing. It vasles much in quality, | 
some being very fine and long, while other portions are of an inferior | 
character. The cotton known as Smyrna cotton has long been sought 
for in this country as specially adapted to the manufacture of candle- 
wicks, no other description answering so well for that purpose, 
Fruit, however, is the great article of export at Smyrna, and chiefly 
consists of raisins and figs, thousands of tons of which are shipped | 
annually to all parts of Northern Hurope and the United States. 
The figs are grown in the immediate neighbourhood, and, having 
been gathered up by women, are carried into the city to the 

ackers, who sort them into different classes, according to quality. 
They are then placed in drums and bexes, neatly packed in layers, 
tho best on the top for show. A few leaves are placed over them, and 
they are then nailed down ready for shipment. It is a curious fact | 
that from all boxes containing figs a number of caterpillars are sure 
to emanate, generally while on board ship. The fig- packers say that 
every fiz when it is packed contains a caterpillar, the gorm of which 
1s deposited in the flowers of tho fig-tree previous to the fruit being | 
formed. The finest figs are those marked ** Elemo figs,’’ that wo 
siguifying in the Turkish language ‘first quality.” 


THE REVENUE. 


hourly arrive long lines of caravans of camels | 


Fast, and its etores filled with | 
European commodities brought there in exchange for Asintic produce, | 
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THE FOREIGN Poircy OF GovERNMENT.—Earl Rassell was entertained 
on Saturday Jast at Liairzowrie by the tenants on the Meiklour estate, where 
he had been staying for some weeks, In a speech which he made he spoke 
of the surpassing interes: of foreign affairz, He briefly alluded to what had 
been done in Italy ; end then, turning to Poland, said thut, whie fully pre- 
pared to hold to everything he had done in reference to that country, be did 
not think it would be proper for England to go to war for Poland. As to 
Mexico, he justified the part which England originally took in the expedition 
to that country. 
Mexican Government and the subjects ¢f this country who had beon wronged 
Bat when it became a question of intervening in the internal affais of 
Mexico, England withdrew, 
Emperor to rule over them let them by all means have one His Lordship 
referred at considerable Jength to the warin America, and vindicatd the 
policy which had been purened by the Government of which he is a member. 
As to the fitting out of ships in our ports for the Confederates, he 
declared that whatever could be done should be done to stop it, 
even though Parliament had to be asked to pass new measures 
on the subject. At the same time nothing would be done which 
would be contrary to british law, and there would be no yielding to 
foreign menace, The speech was very well received. In a short address 
subsequently Karl Ruseell is reported to have said that there was very little 
difference between Lord Palmerston and Karl Derby, so far as home policy 
was concerned, though, on the whole, he thought the former governed 
much better than the latter would. As regarded political changes, he thought 
the feeling of the country, in which he fully concurred, was that enough had 
been done for the present, and that we should now “ rest and be thankful.” 

ROYAL NATIONAL Lire BOAT INsrrrurTion.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held on (hureday at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Captain Sir 
Kiward Perrott, Bart., V.P., in the chair. A payment of £7 102, 6d was 
ordered to be made to defray the exponres of the Soathport life-boas of the 
institution for rescning the master’s wife and child and twelve of the crew 
of the barque 8t. Lawr nce, of Liverpool, which, during a gale of wind and 
heavy surf, bad stranded on the Salthouse sandbank, on the Lancashire coast, 
on the 20th ult. The captain and three of the crew refused to leave the 
vessel, and the Lytham life-boat, which also belongs to the institution, 
afterwards put off with the view of saving them ; but, as they remained firm 
in their determination not to quit the ship, the life-boat returned to the 
shore. The institution v.ted £8 to pay the expenses of the service. It 
was reported that the Lytham life-boat ultimately succeeded in bringing 
the vessel into port, much to the satisfaction of the owner, who witneased 
the pereevering and gallant exertions of the life-boat’s crew, to whom he 
made a very handsome present. Both life-boats behaved admirab'y while 
engaged in these services, A reward of £15 104. was also voted to pay the 
expenses of the Walmer life-boat of the institution in putting off, on the 
night of the 23rd nlt.,in a tremendous storm, in reply to rignais from the 
light-veasel on the Goodwin Sands indicating a ship in distress, On reaching 
the sands no vessel could be discerned, and, after searching for some time, 
the life-boat anchored on the edge of the sands and remained until daylight, 
when she returned to the shore. It was found on the following morning 
that a schooner had grounded on the sands, but had fortunately got off 
before the arrival of the life-boat. /arious other rewards were also voted to 
the crews of shore boats for exertions in eaving life from different wrecks. 
A resolution was passed expres-ive of the institution's deep sympathy with 
the widow of the late Admiral Washington, F.R.S., Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. The gallant Admiral hed, during a long series of years, rendered 
important service to the life-boat cause, and materially assisted, in con- 
junction with the Duke of Northumberland, in resnecitating the National 
Life-boat Institution in 1841, 1c was reported that the late Milborne 
Williams, Esq., of Whitchurch, Somerset, had left the institution a legacy of 
£50, It was also stated that the institution had life-boats ready to be sent to 
Eastbourne, Arklow, and .:eignmouth The Rev. R. 8. Sutton, Rector of 
Rype, near Haret Green, had sent the society £3 8s, 6d., as a thank-offering 
from his congregation for the abandant harvest of the present year. Michael 


Steel, beq., of Deabreke Honse, bad forwarded to the institution a liberal 
donation of £1000. Vayments amounting to £500 having been made on 
varions life-boat establishments, the procoedings terminated. 

A YOUNG AMEriC\N LaDy, of educational acqnirements indicative of the 
high degree of cul ure afforded in the schools of the model Republic, is said 
to have lately ackiry the following letter to a cousin ;—"* We is all well, 


and mother’s got ti 
sister Ann has got : 
Rite sune, Your 5; 


Terrix; brother Tom is got the Hupin Kangh, and 
baber, and hope these few lines will find you the same, 
hectionate kuzzen,” 


That expedition was undertaken to intervene between the ; CM D " : 
| Still, it suited her to be friendly. 


If, however, the Mexicans chose to bave an | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


OUR FEUILLETON. 


THE LONG RECKONING, 


(Continued from page 202.) 


CHAPTER XV. 
Revenge, however deadly, is in civilised societ; rather a slow 
oison; and Lady Julia, though she at once accepte: _and recognised 
5 malign mission as a vessel of wrath, found no immediate vent 
for the virus with which her who!e existence was charged. 

She had fallen in‘o the usual error of youth, relying too much on 
her single handed dexterity and attempting too rapid results. She 
would take a larger area of time and bring wider influences to bear. 

She would first of all devote herself to conquering a more advan- 
tageous fulcrum for the leverage of power. Like Archimedes, she 
must find her MOY 3TQ before she could move the world. 

Asan unmarried woman, she was helpless and dependent. She 
must become a great lady, the head of a great establishment, with 
the command of unlimited means, anda husband beneath the shelter 
of whose nominal protection she could do as sho pleased. 

It is very possible that her anticipations of the power she could 


wield under the most ample fulfilmtnt of her foreshadowed con- 


ditions were very vision But it is the dream of almost every 


| wilful and ambitious peany lady to be placed in some euch position ; 


and in dreams it is natural for them to conceive themselves capable 


| of wonderful feats if only such and such preliminaries could be 
make up a fine picture, as seen in these deep shady avenues, yee realised. 


But for the Asperhythes she would alroady have been ina splendid 
worldly position, and there was a certain appropriateness (besides 
the opportunity of taking up an important loop in her web of ven- 

eance) in making a stepping-stone out of her original stumbling- 
fix. On revient & ses premiers anours, She resolved, by hook or 
by crook, to secure the reoreant Marquis De Vergund, and to this 
not very cheerful task she applied an energy, ingenuity, and perse- 
verance which years did not blunt nor 
flirtations turn aside. 

She would never have succeeded, and probably never would have 
attempted it, if Ulrica had survived to enjoy the munificent pro- 
vision for her widowhood, or even to tell her mother the story of her 
wrongs. Hemorrhage supervened, and she sank very rapidly. 

Old Lady De Vergund was at Bath warding off a threat of relapse 
from her rheumatic fever when the news of Lord Tintagel’s death 
reached her, not without some delay, She showed great energy and 


| promptitude; but she was too late to find her daughter alive. 
She took undisputed possession of her novle grandson, and, in due | 
time, carried him and Mrs. La Pine and the wet nurse to | 


Adderslough. Lady Julia, before she quitted Paris with her grend- 


| mother for (Lady Wolverstone was earlier on the spot than Lady 


De Vergund), attended the young Earl's levée, and playfully called 


| particular attention to a permanent mark on his right shoulder, 


which sbo said she would know him by when she saw him again. 
And when she saw him again the mark was still there. The little 
boy was not strong, and had his fair proportion of infant maladies ; 


| but he obstinately declined to die for his sister's benofit. Perhaps 


her anxiety about him helped to keep him alive. a 
When he was between two and three years old he strikingly 
resembled the infantine portrait of John Jarnwith in that domestic 
group which the reader may remember Margaret Strensal copying. 
oll Lady De Vergund doted on him, partly because he was the 
only tangible proceeds of her otherwise unfortunate investment of 
Lady Ulrica, and y because the infant, with his teethings and 
tangling ailments, enlivened her old age with a perpetual harass of 
solicitude for his preservation. 
Julia continued to be on good terms with her half-brother’s 
andmamma. She had never done anything to condemn herself in 


| er 
the old lady's eyes. At Nuples, it may be remembered, Lady De 
| Vergund had occasion to admire her fortitude and pity her distress 


on ‘dear Mordant’s’’ desertion of her. Julia had behaved pretty 
well during the journey to England under her charge. 
been a contemplated daughter-in-law and a substituted recipient of 
the maternal scoldings during Ulrica’s tirst absence. 

Julia had enfficiently matured her schemes by tho time of the 
bereaved mother's arrival in Paris to Le amiable to the poor old 


| woman, and to treat her with tenderness and consideration. 


And soit came about that, Ulrica being gone, and the confusions of 


her life buried with her, the baby Earl became a link of union 


between the hostile houses of the two deceased Countesses of 
Tintagel. At the presence of a new-born child in that death- 
stricken household in the Rue du Faubourg, Lady De Vergund’s 
withered and worldly old heart softened a little, and opened a sort 
of quasi grand-maternal chink to the child's sister. 

Lady Wolverstone hai no great liking for the Marchioness origi- 
nally, and never could forgive her for having interpolated a grand- 
child into the inheritance of Tintagel to the exclusion of her own. 
Her son, Sir Everard, was 
become a part of the Trackleborough following. It looked weil and 
seemed to strengthen the connection, that Julia should be received 
at Adderslough and Stephenakes as a species of niece and grand- 
daughter. Tne Dachess had no daughters or nieces of her own, and 
she liked Julia’s society. Her only son, Sweichester, a sulky, shy, 
intractable youth of fifteen, was not likely to be endangered by her 
fascinations for the present. , 

The most difficult effort of Lady Julia's life was to pass the three 
years which elapsed between her performances in Paris and the 
eer J for which she was lying in wait, without perpetrating 
anything that demands special notice in these pages. 

hes bility was about as congenial a costume to her as a straight 
waistcoat is to an energetic inmate of St. Luke’s. But she wore 
her disguise discreetly. 

In the meantime she contemplated her enemies in the distance, 
grieving over their good and rejoicing over their ill in silence. 

It was a great triumph to her that, when old Phil Bransdale died 
at last, Sir Everard won the contested election tor Balderland, and 
Edmund Strensal was beaten. She did not know (ladies look at 
politics without attending to small details) that the majority was 
narrow, and that it was gained by what the indignant county 
resented as a hole-and-corner bargain with the Duke of Truckle- 
borough. 

After all, it was only for the remnant of a Parliament, which was 
getting shaky. Within the year there was a dissolution by the 
incoming tenants of office. 

Before the Ministry went out, however, Lord Girandole strained 
a point to get Wolverstone his peerage. 1t was a strong measure; 
but he was a first cousin of Lady Girandole’s; he would never be a 
county member again; and Lord Girandole was not a man to stick 
at trifles. The Duke of Truckleborough backed him up, being par- 
tially under the impression that Sir Everard was making a sacrifice in 
giving way to Sidney Whitmarch. 

But in reality Sir Everard had not a ghost of a chance of re-election 
and his served as a rather inglorious refuge from political 
ship . That, however, did not detract from the satisfaction of 
the ladies of his family. rage is a peerage, and Baron 
Lupesley’s vote or proxy in the House of rds was at Lord 
Girandole’s service ever after. 

Sydney Whitmarch sat for Bradbleak till the general election, 
wien he was put forward for the county, and signally failed to 
a ascendancy of the Truckleborough interest in 

alderland. 

The popularity Strensal had earned in his first contest, added to 
the reaction against Trucklebrough dictation, placed him at the 
head of the poll a few hundred above Augustus Grazebroke (whose 
seat was not considered in danger), and outnumbering Whitmarch 
by near a thousand. Ea 

But to Lady Julia these political occurrences were trifles compared 
with one of a more domestic interest which followed on their heels. 

John Jarnwith (so he continued to be called in his family long 
after he had become Lord Gaveloch, by the death of his ill-fated elder 
brother), having been elected without opposition for his own 
Muspelshire boroughs, came to help Strensal in the contest, 


cken, nor intermediate | 


Julia had | 


| the tumu 
| triumph, sympathetic souls are shaken together like the twin drops 
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The whole county was in a blaze of oxcitement. It might bo a 
trifle to a moody, discontented young lady at a distance looking on 
it as dry, constitutional detail: but to the Balderland ladies of 
local importance it was an occasion of putting on their best, 
bonnets and driving from polling-place to polling.place in their 
carriages and four—an occasion of listening proudly to the eloquence 
of sons and brothers, and uncles and cousins ; of hearing those lusty 
cheers, which (when some great and rare stimulus stirs the slow 
bucolic soul of a wide district to the bellowing point) make a county 
election now and then as much grander a display of human emotion 
as in ordinary cases it is flatter and more lukewarm than the vulgar 
pothouse briskness which never fails to enliven a borough. 

When hearts are affected with that tender aflinity towards one 
another which goes by the name of love; if the owners of the hearts, 
originally strangers to each other, have only been brought into 
proximity by a mutual understanding, ever so tacit and provisional, 
that love is possible, and marriage practicable; in such instances, the 
sooner the male heart disburdens itself of its half of the mutual 
secret the better for all parties concerned. 

But in cases where habitual and legitimate causes of familiarity 
exist, independent of even the remotest reference to love, two 
hearts will often tremble long apart, though narrowly divided, as 
you may see on a carriage pave in a small, drizzling rain, twin 
drops which, slowly increasing, approach so  ptemp that it 
fidgets you to watch them, till at last some jolt over a stone in 
the rut shakes the two into one, and away goes the united drop at 
a racing pace, like a new-married couple on their wedding tour. 

Since Edmund Strensal, on bis return from Paris, had made a 
final crash of John Jarnwith’s doubts and delusions about Lady 
Julia, till now, a year and a half had elapsed; and during this 
interval—though, in tho natural course of circumstances, John and 
Margaret met often as near relations and familiar acquaintances— 
it seomed as if an invisible but impassable barrier of reserve, like an 
iron grating overgrown by commonplace garden creepers, stood 
between them, though they might shake hands across it, and con 
verse at their ease through its bara on all save the one inexorably 
excluded topic, which never, never, &c. 

The reader knows too well to require to be told what the valuo of 
the word ‘‘never’’ is, under such circumstances. eminent, 
writer has observed that ‘‘ nover is a very long word,” and for that 
ream perhaps, it is apt to wear very thin, and break in the 
middle. 

The factis, that when two young people like each other better 
than anybody else in the world, whatever special reason there may 
be why they should obstinately refrain from confessing it, sooner or 
later *‘love,’’ like *‘mucder, will out.’’ 

After all, the difficulty was not eo desperate, John Jarnwith was 
naturally ashamed to set about building up, plastering, painting, 
papering, glezing, and furnishing afresh the wreck of a heart whose 
scorched and blackened ruins bore recent witness to the explosion of 
a fiery passion, 

It was all very well that he always had felt an affectionate friend - 
ship for Margaret; sho had seen the conflagration ; and would shoe 
ever be able to sit comfortably at a quiet domestic fireplace in an estul)- 
lishment which had once been confessedly reduced to next door to a 
cinder by a previous tenant’ ‘‘Never!’’ 

Margaret been indiscreet enough to allow her half of tho 
affectionate friendship to blaze up into love prematurely once 
already; and her quiet lit'le conilagration had been put out in 
silence by tears of disappointment none the less bitter because shed 
in the choking smother of suppression. Could she ever again be 
guilty of a like indiscretion? Never! 

However, as two nogatives neutralise each other into an affirmative, 
John’s resolute reticence and Margaret’s maiden reserve really 
tended to union more securely than if he had been more impetuous 
or she less modest. 

Time and the force of circumstance are more than a match for 
obetacles even stronger than those which held these young people 
asunder. Time unassisted might have been slower in accomplishing 
the affair. But Time had done enough to prepare the way for tho 
wheels of circumstance to revolve. 

While circumstance travels at a foot’s pace, or even at the jog-trot 
of ordinary life, reserve and reticence hold their own. 

But — the horees take fright and dash into a gallop! In 

it of a common struggle, in the flash of a participated 


on the carriage pane. 

In the turmoil, and bustle, and whirling excitement of the contest, 
in the suspense of the polling and the elation of the victory, some 
unguarded expression, word, look, gesture (what matter how the 
spark of intuition is conveyed ?) brought about the revelation. 
rn these happy lovers were henceforth to be all in all to each 
other. 

The news of this event reached Lady Julia before the engagement 
was publicly announced, for she still kept. up a correspondence with 
Lucy Strensal, the eldest of the Midgarth Strensal girls, whom she 
had fraternised with at Lupesley, and whose brother, Mark Strensal, 
still hankered, in a clumsy, shy sort of half suit, after his sister's 
charming friend, though Lady Wolverstone was not often at home 
when this young gentleman did himself the pleasure of calling at 
her house in town. 

Julia was not surprised at tho intelligence. Sho had expected it 
would have come to pass earlier; but she felt it bitterly. 

There was no help for it. She wrote a letter of congratulation to 
Margaret—a letter full of cruel stings—but she knew it would havo 
no practical effect on the marriage and might get her into trouble ; 
so, on second thoughts, she put it in the fire. 

About this time (we are dealing with the years between the two 
periods of our narrative in this intercalary chapter) Julia became 
rather intimate with that Lady Adela Fitz Maurvid of whom we 
caught -, a eide glimpse in Paris. 

Lady Julia's interest in this charming young lady was not alto- 
gether on the young lady's own account. taay Adela had succeeded 
in awakening some slight interest in the mind of a person whose 
destiny, especially his matrimonial prospects, Julia was prepared 
to watch over with great assiduity if not with great benevolence. 

On his return from Paris Bimund Strensal had crossed the 
Channel in the same boat with Lord and Lady Meagheraine. Lord 
Mascester, whom business connected with recent deplorable events 
oiet to London by the same opportunity, introduced him to the 
family. 

Lady Adela, who had seen a good deal of poor Gaveloch, and had 
sat next him at Lord Mascester’s dinner-table only a few days 
before his death, was full of the romantic and mysterious horror of 
that Soeety in high life which had to recently startled Paris and 
the world. 

She had remarked that Lord Gaveloch and the Count did not 
seem on very good terms. She believed the quarrel originated in 
some bet about a steeplechase, and the immediate offence was some 
harmless badinago on the Count’s style of horsemanship. 

Lady Adela was at that period very young, fresh, animated, and 
sympathetic, 

She was also (though these qualities did not show so much on her 
first appearance in society) rather vain, giddy, and volatile. 

Strensal's liking and admiration did not amount to much or last 
very long; but as he stuck closely to his Parliamentary duties, did 
not frequent the gay world much, and showed no preference 
for any other young lady during the firet years of his political 
career, when anybody wondered who the wealthy young member for 
Balderland was |ikely to marry, it was usual to mention Lady Adela 
long after he had ceased to entertain the slightest regard for her. 

er intimacy with Lady Julia was not a rocommendation in his 
eyes. Julia perhaps flattered herself that ehe took an instalment of 
her vengeance by such influence as she may have brought to bear in 
diverting Adela's schemes from Mr. Strengal; but, if so, Lady 
Matilda and Margaret, Viscountess Gayeloch, owed her a debt of 

titude, for they were pleased to consider poor Adela a flighty, 
anguishing flirt, with an atlectation of wild simplicity, who mado 
soft gazelle’s eyes at everybody. 

But Lady Adela’s place in this history comes further on, when 
Julia, no longer considering her a prize to be enatched from the 
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enemy’s grasp, but a fire-ship to be drifted into his harbour, | 


attempted to utilise the wreck of this luckless beauty in a maturer 
machination against Mr. Strenaal’s domestic happiness. That will 
be the proper time to give an account of her character and career. 
Julia hereelf flashed about like a beautiful meteor for two or 
three seasons, and dazzled a few tolerable matches out of their 
better judgment into offers of their hearts and hands, but nothing 
sufficiently tempting presented itself to divert her from her fixed 


urpose. 

Sowisde tho end of her third season her expected victim camo to 
England for advice. Not inthe moral, but medical eense. 

Lord De Vergund was a good deal the worse for wear, and fancied 
that there was something wrong with his heart. Besides medical 
he was rather in the mind to try matrimonial remedies. 

He had an impression that marriage was a wholesome sort of 
regimen, prescribed, in the same category with sobriety and early 
rising, to promote longevity. 

Old Lady De Vergund was rejoiced at the return and repentance 
of her prodigal. She killed the fatted calf, and entertained proud 
dames with smiling daughters, who are ever ready to flock to the 
delicate savour of the pinguified veal. 

None of the young ladies he looked at struck his jaded fancy so 
much as his old flame, 

He was a little shy of Lady Julia at first, but his mother assured 
him that she bore no malico, always spoke of him kindly, and s/ 


had always suspected that dear Julia retained a furtive tenderness | 


for her first love, 
good partis. 

Lord De har oe found Julia greatly improved in manner and 
appearance. She was now between her twentieth and twenty-first 
year. Beneath a calm, majestic bearing of sumptuous repose, such 
as might well become a Marchioness, there was a latent spell of 
some weird witchery that drew the wicked Marquis to his doom. 
Some subtle influence that aroused the jaded senses of the weary 
libertine with some morbid approximation to a thrill of passion. 

It seemed to him, in looking back, that he had often regretted the 
incompleteness of his behaviour on a former occasion. He had really 
hed a fancy for her then. As to her threatened vengeance, women 
had not unusually parted with himin anger. But, on the whole, she 
had behaved well and discreetly, Shehad kept her knowledge of his 
misdeeds to herself, and her manner to him now showed that below 
the ashes of her eruptive indignation (which, as he confessed to 
himself, he had perhaps deserved) there lingered the still unquenched 
embers of ancient fires. 

Old Lady De Vergund was too anxious to get her son setiled at 
all hazards to throw any impediment in Julia’s way, even if she had 
approved of her less than she did. But Julia was by this time 
established in her good graces; and, besides, there was, in for- 
warding this alliance, a satisfactory sense of hedging the Tintagel 
inheritance, which it had been the business of her latter years to 
seoure to her descendants. 

She somehow felt that the precious little Earl would be less likely 
to die if his sister became her daughter-in-law ; for then the darling 
infant’s loss would not carry tae property away out of the family. 

It is curious how worldly minds go on to the 
plotting for worldly interests which shall accrue only after the 
plotters and planners shall be laid in their graves. How inadequately 
they conceive of the change which will come over their views of 
the relative im ce of earthly things when they have once 
shufiled off the mortal coil! The idea of shivering or grilling ghosts 
on the bleak banks of Styx, or in the fiery furnaces of Tartarus, 
reverting complacently to the landed or funded proceeds of their 
morally wasted lives, in the possession of ungrateful heirs, would 
be ludicrous if it were not too horrible for mirth. 

The three dread sisters of the distaff, bobbin, and shears took no 
account of the provident dowager’s insurance policy on the life of 
her cherished grandson, and remorselessly snapped his short and 
slender thread in a fit of whooping-cough et f a few months after 
Julia had become the Marchioness De Vergund, to which title she 
then added that of Baroness Penhelvein in her own right. 

It the child had but died those fow months earlier she would have 
let the Marquis go. But the superannuated sisterhood above 
mentioned are as apt to be spiteful in fumbling the several strands 
they are drawing out into tangles, as in snapping their scissors 
viciously when the fit seizes them. An untimely death or an 
untoward marriage are alike congenial jobs in the establishment of 
those amiable spinsters, Mdlles Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. 

Certainly Lord De Vergund’s marriage was not one of those which 
the hee § assures us are made in Heaven. 

(To be continued.) 


She was very much admired and had refused 


ro 
PENAL SERVITUDE. 
(Continued from page 203.) 
THE CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT AT PORTLAND, 


Os leaving our two convicts to work out the period of their second 
stage of servitude at Pentonville Prison, it was remarked that one 


of them, at least, probably looked forward with some hope to his | 


removal to the Government establishment in the island of Portland. 
Had he known how large a measure of liberty would be secured by 


attaining this third stage his anticipations would have been even | 


more pleasant; or, on the other hand, | may wrong him by not 
having taken into consideration the likelihood that he Aad heard 
all about it from some acquaintance who had recalled the pleasant 
memories of this penal settlement long after obtaining a “‘ticket,”’ 
of which he found it difficult to make any practical use. : 
However this may be, it is certain that in this Jast and consider- 
ably longest stage the thraldom of separate confinement and silent 
labour, commenced at Millbank and rather refined than mitigated at 
Pentonville, is virtually abandoned. Increased diet, hoalthy work 
in the open, bracing air, and companionship (which includes con- 
versation) during the hours of labour must make Portland a sort of 
Paradise, where imprisonment is abolished in favour of friendly 
guardianship and wholesome restraint. This would doubtless be the 
impression upon the mind of a convict on whom his previous disci- 
pline had produced the desired effect, and who came out into the 
corridor at Pentonville on the morning cf his removal 
chastened, reformed, and repentant; that it is really the 
opinion of a very majority of the eleven hundred and 
fifteen felons, most of whom are now quarrying stone for Portland 
Breakwater, would be too much to expect. The faces of the eight 
men who have just been assembled in the prison-yard at Pentonville, 
and amongst whom the two whose course we have been following 
now meet closely for the first time since their conviction, express 
very little if any emotion beyond that involved in the endeavour to 
keep warm, for it is a dull, chilly morning, and their sudden transi- 
tion from the temperate atmosphere of the cells has made them 
shiver a little in the raw air from the yard. Very little alteration 
13 observable in their demeanour until they reach the railway station, 
to which they are taken in the prison van, a: securely fastened 
by a light chain rove from one to another by the handcuff. Once 
there and seated in the carriage, they look for some opportunity to 
communicate with the outer world, and probably —— somebody 
who happens to regard them intently, by telegraphing with their 
fingers the number of years they have to serve. With this and 
such few observations amongst themselves as are permitted by the 
officer in they must be content until they reach Weymouth ; 
but it would be difficult to estimate the effect upon men so long 


confined within prison limits, and especially tho dull routine of 
the separate cells, of that ride through the pure, bracing air, with the 
sight of the wild, open country, the sheltered homesteads, the cluster- 


ing villages, the birds upon the wing, the cattle browsing on the hills. 
Whatever may beits effect, however, they are not very demonstrative ; 
many of them look on, if not es at least with an appearance 
of stolid indifference like that which rests upon the face of our 
beetle-browed ruffian. His companion notes these things, however, 
with a quick glance and a slight emi!e, not without a shade of 
Sarcasm; once or twice, indeed, * indicates some object in the land- 
scape, but finally relapses into that dogged half-patient look which 
seems habitual even to the best of the convicts, and under which 
who shall tell what are their real thoughts ¢ 


last planning and | 


| high white cottages (the quarters of tho 


| dress, After having been draughted to their 
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With very little alteration in this demeanour, but with quick 
suspiciously inquiring glances, they make the journey from 
Weymouth to Portland, only now and then one of their number 
fixes his eyes steadfastly on the distant sea. its great expanse must 
bring upon him a strange sense of freedom; then, as they begin to 
climb the rugged road which leads to the summit of this “ hearth- 
stono’’ island, as they pass l’ortune’s Well, and at length emerge 
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| manipulation, but is at work with oa rapidity and apparent earnest- 


amidst the broken stony ground : the treeless waste ; the rough, zigzag | 


stono walls; the bare, yellowish-whito cottages and scattered 
taverns; the chacs of stone, from which in this part of the island 
some rudo settlement seems to have sprung, they have enough to 
occupy their attention. Past the last rude farm plot, beside the 
steep road cut up with iron tramways, and round by that row of 


they have arrived at their destination. 

Portland Prison, which is constructed to contain 1.500 convicts, is 
composed of three long and lofty parallelograms (one of which is a 
double building), and a Jarge block in form of a wing lying some- 
what in the rear of one of the main structures. All these are built 
of stono, in the same Way as the houses on the island; the single 
buildings containing four and the double building five stories of cells, 
the upper ones opening from light iron corridors, similar to those at 
Pentonville, the corridors and the whole of the main building being 
lighted principally from the roof. The spaces between the blocks of 
building, which are epanned above by an iron bridge extending from 
one block to another, serve as open areas in which the prisoners are 
paraded every day before being taken out to labour, Beyond theee, 
in front of the prison is the garden where the vegotables are grown 
for the prison consumption. The other garden, which is in fact 
no more than a neat grass-plotted yard, in the area before the 
inner entrance, contains some curious remains dug up from the 
quarries during the progress of the works, among which are stone 
sarcophagi in which skeletons were discovered—remnanta of the 
Roman occupation of the island; an immenso petrified troe-trunk, 
still exhibiting the grain and bark of the wood; an altar-slab, and 
eome large description of stone-imbedded shell or marine animal 


which goes in Portland by the name of ‘‘ conger eel,’ and in which | 


the articulations, or rather corrugations, are quite distinct. 


Leaving those reminiscences of its former condition, however, for | 


the more commonplace divisions of the prison, I am conducted to 
the storerooms, where the clothes and shoes which have been made 
in the London establishments are kept for the inmates at Portland. 
Here I recognise the heavy, nailed boots, the rough clothing, and the 
quilts and blankets which I have previously seen in their various 
stages of manufacture at Millbank and Pentonville. 

Amongst the fow convicts who are engaged within the building 
I have noticed some variety of costume, and learn that the regulation 
dress consists of cord trousers, a blue ‘‘slop,’’ or coarse frock of 
blue striped with white, and a light blue striped cap; these, 
which are the summer garments, give place in winter to a 


| brownish-grey jacket similar to those worn at the London 


risons, and a black oil-skin hat painted with coloured stripes. 
hose men whose term has nearly expired, from its having been 
shortened in consequence of good conduct, are dressed in a 
blue suit, with “P.P.’’ stamped upon it in ved letters—-‘‘an 
odd arrangement,’’ which gives them the appesrance of having been 
constantly ‘‘delivered’’ at various stations by some pircels’ con- 
veyance company. The party which has just arrested my attention 
are bringing in bread, under the direction of a couple of officers, and 
I follow them to the bakery—nocessarily a large building, since 
it has to provide for such an army of eaters. At Portland none of 
these offices are under the basement, so that the bakery 1s, in reality, 
a lofty and well-lighted adjunct to the main building, opening on to 
one of the yards, its row of ovens and the bins and troughs scru- 
pulously clean, and the whole placo well ventilated. At Portland a 
separate loaf of the required weight is furnished to the prisoner at 
each meal; the bread being of the same quality as that used at the 
London establishments. The kitchen is a similar building to the 
bakery, and contrasts favourably with thoso of the London prisons on 
account of its lightness, The arrangements are precisely similar, 
except that at Portland only beef is provided; but the method of 
cooking is the same, and the great coppers of soup, the jointa of 
meat, and the copper steamers which hold the potatoes give forth 
& savoury smell to appetites sharpened by that clear ceca air. 
Although no trades are taught or carried on at Portland, there are 
workshops where such of the men as are selected for the purpose 
(from having previously had some experience in these callings, 
either in or out of prison) carry on the necossary repairs connected 
with the establishment. For this purpose one or two large rooms 
are appropriated to the tailors and shoemakers, who mend the boots 
and clothes which have been worn by former inmates, and the car- 
nters’ and blacksmiths’ shops are busy with the sound of saw and 
ammer, in order to keep up the repairs connected with the building, 
or to replace the furniture of the various departments. In these 
shops the men work under the direction of instructors; but the 
si'ent system is not a part of the discipline at Portland, so that the 
business of the day goes on under very fow depressing influences, 
Perhaps the most interesting of the workshops is the forge, where 
the machinery is repaired and the men work at bellows and 
anvil, upon the iron fittings of the cranes and etone-carriages, 
I wish I could say that the work is willingly and cheerfully 
performed; but I am bound to state that in many instances the 
weight of the hammer slowly performs the labour. There is very 
little weight of arm or energy of muscle displayed beyond that 
which is actually required to lift the tools. The cells are com- 
fortable little cabine enough, not of course as large as those of the 
London prisons, since no labour has to be performed in them. They 
are sleeping apartments, of about four feet wide, seven feet in length, 
and seven feet high, each furnished with a window, and the walls 
formed of corrugated iron. They contain a slung hammock, with 
mattress, blankets, sheets, and quilts; a stool and wash-basin ; and 
a nest of deal shelves, in which the prisoner keeps his plate, mug, 
and pannikin of tinware, such books as he is allowed to borrow from 
the library, and other small articles of daily use. 

On their arrival at Portland the prisoners receive a considerably 
augmented provision of food, since it is understood that their con- 
stant labour in the open air requires that tho quantity should be 
increased. The ordinary meals consist of breakfast, fur which they 
receive a pint of cocoa, with milk and sugar, and iZoz. of bread. 
The dinner allowance of each man is a pint of soup, 5) oz. of meat 
without bone, 60z. of bread, and a pcund of potatoes. The soup 
also contains vegetables out from the garden, and some description 
of thickening, For supper there is provided a pint of gruel and 
9oz. of bread. To these rations the good-conduct men whose period 
has nearly expired have certain very welcome additions, They may 
demand tea in place of the evening gruel, and sometimes dine otf 
baked beef on Sundays, with the addition of suet pudding. On 
every Sunday they are allowed half a pint of beer and a slice ("3 0z.) 
of cheese. : ’ 

While I am gathering this infirmation under the intelligent 
guidance of one of the principal warders, our convicts have been 
admitted to the prison, where the roll has been called over by an 
ofiicer, after which they have been submitted to the baths, similar 
to those with which they were recently familiar, have been freshly 
cropped and shaved, have been examined by the medical oflicer, and 
havo assumed the uniform of Portland in exchange for their former 
cells and furnished with 
the regulation meal, they are conducted to the chapel, where they 
will be spoken to by the chaplain and have a half day appointed on 


‘which they will be expected to attend school every week. The 
| chapel, which is also used as the schoolroom, is a spacious building, 


containing a pulpit and reading-desk, and a deop gallery for 
wives and families of the officers, 

The prisoners, who all assemblo here twice a day for prayers, 
occupy forms on the floor, while the officers sit on seats elevated 
against the wall whero they can overlook their various divisions. 
School is going on as I enter the building, and three or four teachers 
are giving instruction by means of books, slates, and black boards. 
One of the prisoners, a keen, quick-eyed fellow, 18 evgaged apart at 
a table in re-binding some of the books belonging to the prison 
library; and I observe that he is not only neat and skilful in his 


married prison officers), and | 


the 
| 


ness which is one of the most surprising things I have witnessed 
during my visit. 

Icannot but remark, too, that the faces of the majority of the 
scholars are lesa dull and dogged than those of the London prisoners ; 
that they have brightened, not only with the evidences of health, 
but with those of renowed intorest. In this light, lofty chapel, and 
with a tolerably attractive lesson, there must be something very 
holiday-like in their afternoon's occupation. ‘ 

A bell which rings presently is the signal for the return of tho 
convicts from work, and, as our two criminals once more retire to 
their cells, tho various companies come in for the night and assemble 
for evening prayers ay 

(To be continued.) 


OBITUARY. 

ALDERMAN HUMPHERY.—This gentleman, long a leading member of the 
Corporation of the city of London, and who had filled its chief offices, died 
on Monday at bis residence at Clapham-common, after a short illness. He 
was elected an Alderman for the Ward of Aldgate in 1835, having three 
years bef. re served the office of Sheriif of London and Middlesex, and in 1842 
his fellow-citizens raised him to the dignity of Lord Mayor. He was also, at 
the time of his death, Governor of the Irish Society, an office of honour in 
the Corporation which he had held for more than twenty years, Mr, 
Huiphery represented in Parliament the borough of Southwark, where he 
had large property, for a period of twenty years, having been first elected a 


) the general election in December, 1832, and retained his seat continuously 


until that of 1852, For the greater part of his life the deceased gentleman 
was a wharfinger, in Tooley-street and its immediate neighbourhood, Mr. 
Humphery was twice married, and leaves a numerous family of eons and one 
daughter, 

AbMIRAL Stk HENRY Hore, K.C.B.—A vacancy has ocenrred among the 
flag officers of the active list by the demise of Admiral Sir Henry Hope, 
K.C.B., who died last week at his seatin Hampshire. Sir Henry Hope was 
eldest son of the late commissioner, Charles Hope, by his marriage with Ann 
Vane, eldest daughter of Henry, first Earl of Darlington. He was born in 
1787, and entered the Navy in the spring of 1798, In Jnly, 1855, he was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath, His commissions 
bore date as follow :—Lientenant, 3rd of May, 1804; Commander, 22nd of 
January, 1807 ; Captain, 24thof May, 1808 ; Rear-Admiral, 9th of November, 
18463 Vi dmiral, 2nd of April, 1853; and Admiral, 20th of January, 1808, 

THE Rev. Dr. FAner.—-—The Rev. Frederick William Faber, D.D., 
Superior of the Oratory at Brompton, died on Saturday last, after a longth- 
ened illness, He was educated at Harrow and at University College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1836, being second-class in Classics. He became 
tutor to his college, and in 1843 accepted the living of Elton, Hunts, which 
he resigned in 1846 on joining the communion of the Church of Rome. 
Shortly afterwards he was appointed Superior of the London houses belong 
ing to the ‘ Oratorians,” or “ Priests of the Congregation of St. Philip 
Neri.” Dr. Faber had a considerable reputation as a poet, and was likewise 
the author of a number of prose works, principally on theological sabjects, 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

BARNSTAPL®.—The death of Mr. G, Potts, M.P. for Barnstaple, has caused 
a vacancy in that borough, and two gentlemen have offered themselves as 
candidates for the seat. The first, Mr. Brembridge, an attorney of the 
borough, of which he was at one time Mayor, is a Conservative; and the 
second, Mr. Thomas Lloyd, of Speke Hall, near Birmingham, is a liberal of 
somewhat advauced opinions, 

TAMWORTH,.—The Hon, Hf, Cowper and Mr. John Peel still continue their 
canvass of this borough, the contest in which is very keen, Sir Robert Peel 
supports Mr. Cowper, who is believed to have the best chance of election. 

COVENTRY.—Mr, Arthur Peel, third eon of the late Sir KR. Peel, is the 
Liberal candidate for this borough ; while the Conservative interest is repre- 
sented by Mr. Ellice’s old opponent, Mr. Treherne. 

RRADING.—Mr. G. Shaw Lefev.e, a Liberal, is the only candidate as yet 
in the field for the vacancy here, caused by the elevation of Mr. Serjeant 
Pigott to the Bench, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON SCHOOLS OF ART. 

At the annual meeting of the York School of Art, held last week, the 
Lord Archbishop of York, who occupied the chair, addressed the meeting. 
After referring to the increase of pupils in the institution and the mechanical 
system of drawing as it used to be taught, he said that the present sy-tem of 
teaching had undergone a thorough and complete change. In asking what 
this advancement waa likely to do, it might be answered that art belouged to 
no class of the community; in the history of painsing many of the most 


celebrated painters having sprung from the ranks of the people, Not excla- 
sively had they sprung from one rank or another, bee.anse the spark which made 
the painter was given toevery classof thehuman race, Tooffer facilities for the 
study of drawing —to offer instruction—what was that but vo spread their nets 
abroad in the waters of the community in the hope of catching a wenius 
swimming unknown to them! If only after half a centary of study the 


teaching should prodace one painter, and thus enrich the ores of art, the 
expense, and trouble, and labour would be fully compensated. Was it not 
strange that such great talents as those possessed by a Milcon or a Raphael 
ebould be allowed to run to waste —no eyes seeing them and no education 
reaching them? It belonged to no class to have the painter's or sculptor's 
ekill. But whilst a taste for art existed in all classes, he was not sure that 
the lower classes were not likely to develop it more than any other, because 


skill and practice must vo a great way in making an ertist. At least, it ap 
peared to him probable that, descending lower and lowerin the soci 

were multiplying genius and finding great men out. His Grace the 

the practical value of schools of art stry, citing, as an in 

diMiculty compared with the present whi aera, Hunt and Roskell ued to 


experience to obtain artiets jor the pi of their trade; after which he 
touched upon the subject of Art's servicea in the impro nt of dwellings. 
He then, in conclusion, said there was really som icere and thorough 
in art-cdneation, it admitted of no trifling or a tion. Art brought a 
man to his senses, and left no room for vanity. A mau devoted Lo art never 
thought of being beaten, but saw an infinite vista before him, and must go 
on, ever learning more and more. There was nothing unbealthfal in this 
line of study ; it was precisely what persons onpht to ught; they ought 
to have the vanity taken out of them. On this account, although he con- 
fessed he had not learned this lesson of humility, he felt that every person 
ought to wish well to a school of that kind, 


RETIREMENT OF THE CONFEDERATE COMMISSIONER.—Mr. Mason, late 
Confederate Commissioner in Kngland, has ven: the following communication 
to Earl Russell in explanation of bis withdrawal from this country :—" M 
Lord,—In a despatch from the Secretary of State of the Confederate Staves 
of America, dated 4th day of August last, and now just received, L am in- 
structed to consider the mission which brought me to England as at an end, 
and I am directed to withdraw at once from this coantry. The reasons for 
terminating this mission are eet forth in an extract from the despatch, which 
I have the honour ts communicate herewith. The President believes that 
*The Government of her Majesty has determined to decline the overtures 
made through you for establishing, by treaty, friendly relations between the 
two Governments, and entertains no intenuon of receiving you as the 
aceredited Mini-ter of this Government near the British Court. Under thesa 
circumstances, your continued residence in London is neither conducive to 
the interests nor consistent with the dignity of this Government ; and the 
President therefore requests that you consider your inission at an end, and 
that you withdraw with your secretary from London, Having made known 
to your Lordship on my arrival here the character and purposes of the 
mission intrusted to me by my Government, I have deemed it due to courtesy 
thus to make known to the Government of her Majesty its termination, and 
that I shall, as directed, at once withdraw from England,” 

THR GREAT EASTERN.—The board of directors of the Great Ship Com- 
pany have drawn up and issued their report, to be presented av an approaching 
special general meeting of the shareholders summoned to consider the 
prospects of the company. The document is of a very lugubrions character, 
as may be judged from the concluding paragraph, which is as follows :—* In 
conclusion, your directors must impress upon the proprietors that the 
position of the company’s affairs is most critical, and that immediate steps 
must be taken either to raise additional capital for the prosecution of the 
undertaking or to dissolve the company. This latter alternative your 
directors feel would amount to a total sacrifice of the the property of ordinary 
sharerolders. It isfor the proprietors to determine what isto be done. The 
ship cannot be retained in the possession of the company unless funds be 
immediately raised to pay off the existing trade debts, amounting to 
£30,002 19s, 4d.; and, whatever employment may be designed for her, a 
further sun will be required for the necessary outfit and the repairs needful 
for the efficient maintenance of the ship.” A meeting of shareholders in the 
company resident in Manchester has been held, at which a resolution was 
adopted recommending the formation of a new company to purchase and 
work the ship. 

Axy Convp.—At the time of the Peterloo riots the Government of the day 
was very unpopular. Now, about that period the minister of a chapel in 
Manchester, among other blessings which he asked, praycd that the members 
of his Majesty's Government might “* all hang together by one cord.” This 
was followed by a perfect chorus of “ ameus,” ‘89 be its,” “ yeas,” und 
“ glorys;” when, finding out his equivocal position, he changed the ex- 
pression, and said, ‘* May they all hang together in concord!” ~Hereupoa a 
dead silence ensued, till an old woman, in a shrill treble, shouted,’ Any cord, 
any cord, so it be strong enough! * which was backed up by a hailstorm of 
“amens,” ‘80 be ita,” “yea sos,” and glorys,’—Fraser’s Magazine for 
September. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FINE-ART EXHIBITION IN THE PALAIS DE L'INDU 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
ART-EXHIBITION IN 
THE CHAMPS 
ELYSEES. 
Accorpina to tho 

engagements made 

from its commence- 
ment, the Palace of 
tho Industrial Art- 

Exhibition of aris 

was opened in tho 

Champs Elyeces on the 
10th ult., although it 

is only now that the 

building —or, at all 
events, the internal 
arrangements—can be 
sud to be complete, 

Tne attempt to estab- 

lish an exhibition for 

a similar purpose last 
year was only as suc- 

cessful as might have 

been expected of a 

hazardous experiment 

upon entirely unknown 
ground; but the pre- 
sent exhibition ims 
been more warmly 


recognised, and 1s 
Likely to result in a 
permanent _institu- 


tion, The French, who 
have £0 long been con- 
sidered the arbiters 
in matters relating to 
decorative art, have 
discovered that they 
have for some time 
neglected the _ first 
elements of art-edu- 
cation, as applied to 
objects of ordinary 
utility and to articles 
of common life, Just 
as this consideration 
excited increased atten- 
tion in England some 
years ago—though, it 
is to be feared, with 
no very apparent 
result —the subject is 
now being taken up in 
Paris in a way rather 
more practical and 
with perhaps rather 
less of discussion. On 
the penne “ ee 
opening, the garden o 
the puddin and the 
internal Tosree: bois 
were very beautifully 
decorated, while in the 
centre of the grounds 
an orchestra had been 
erected, which was 
occupied by an efficient 
band, 

The exhibition con- 
sists of all kinds of 
productions connected 
with the useful arts— 
tuch as furniture, 
tapestry, bronzes, de- 
tiyus am metal, glass, 
mutble, and china; 
oud all those art- 
manufactures of which 
our own exhibition was 
sofull. The galleries 
are hung with draw- 
ings contributed by the 
Paris and provincial 
schools of design, 
whilst the ground floor 
of the building is filled 
with shops, where the 
tradesmen of VTaris 
show thvir goods and take orders, The 
present exhibition, however, isyby no means 
anything like a fair specimen of whatis going on in 
the art of designs for objects of utility. It appears 
that the manufacturers of textile goods and plastic 
objects are not disposed to make their designs 
known, fearing imitation and the giving away, 
in fact, of their art-labour. The result is that 
thero is seen little but the primitive labours of 
public echools, The number of drawings from 
fragments of bassi relievi and classical bronzes in 
the museums of Europe shows that the French 
are working in a right direction. The ever- 
beautifal decorative designs of the Greeks and 
Etruscans form the best material for educating 
the designer to an early appreciation of that 
which has been esteemed at all times. There are 
some drawings, too, copies of middle-age objects, 
and many examples of the French Louis periods 
of furniture and bronzes, now so much in fashion. 

Altogether, the new exhibition may be fairly 
taken to be a genuine endeavour to inaugurate a 
renewed school of art, and, as it has commenced 
without any great protestations, and with the 
intention of keeping its objects steadily in view, 
itmay be attended with thoroughly useful results. 
As an attraction to the public its claims will 
increase every day, since, to say no more of it, 
it is a most agreeable lounge in a city where 
people live much out of doors, and as the en- 
trance fee is only half a franc, there will be a 
number of visitors suiliciently large to secure the 
enterprise from failure. ‘The collection of art- 
tapestry, which has been lent for tho 
occasion, one suite of which is the celebrated 
Sacré d’Angers, is one of tho finest parts of the 
exhibition, Prizes and honourable mention by 
certificates will, it is understood, be awarded to 
the successful exhibitors, both manufacturers and 
students, 


VULTURINE. 

Tue Vulture is known by his beak, his bald 
head, and his cowardice; but ‘it is somewhat 
singular,’’ says Darwin, ‘‘that, retaining these 
peculiarities, he has yet left his home in inacces- 
sible crags, and taken an office in Lridge-stroet, 
Blackfriars,’’ 

He has issued circulars; ho is on the look-out 
for an Act of Parliament; he advertises in the 
/invs; he has exchanged his feathers for broad- 
cloth ; has bought him a large ledger, a day- book, 
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and a cheque-book. 
He even wears gold 
spectacles ; and, won- 
der of wonders ! he no 
longer needs to seck 
for his prey; said 
‘*prey’’ seeks him, 
Thore, in our Picture, 
he = stunds”~—s calmly 
warming himself be- 
fore the office fire, and 
t> him thua occupied 
will come in shoals 
‘prey’? of all sorts, 
sizes, and degrees, all 
possessed of the ono 
good thing, without 
which -prey is detest- 
ablo—Money. 

They throw it at 
him, they cast it before 
him, they send it him, 
they waylay him with 
it, on their knees thoy 
will beg and implore 
him to be charitable 
enough to take it from 
them. In his vulturine 
generosity he accepts 
the trust, he takes their 
money, and as Darwin 
graphically observes, 
‘“‘he sticks to it.’’ 
Smash may go the 
* Bank’? or **Com- 
pany,” up may go the 
office shutters; but 
only Mr. Linklatermay 

, and Colonel 
Valture may know, 
what has become of 
the money, the prey, 
the carrion, on which 
ourVulturine friend has 
been gorging—whether 
he has e off to 
Spain or South France, 
America or Frazer 
River;— one thing 
alone will be made ap- 
parent to his victims— 
that, as he was do- 
scended from a true 
Vulture, so said Vul- 
ture was built up ofa 
bottle of ink, a bundle 
of pens, an auctioneer’s 
— — an at- 

rney’s bag. 

An ry of the 
serpent in the instand, 

O. H. B. 


THE LATE 

JACOB CRIMM. 

Tu illustrious Ger- 
man scholar, Jacob 
Louis Grimm, whose 
death we announced 
last week, was one of 
the most popular men 
in his native country, 
and one of the most 
distinguished philolo- 
gists mm Europe. The 
incidents of his life, 
however, were few; 
and without anything 
eventful to record a 
biography naturally 
elides into a review of 
his literary laboura, 
Jacob Grimm was born 
at Hanau, in Heerse- 
Cassel, in January, 
1785, on tho eve of tho 
great I’ronch Revolution, the results of which 
had a direct influence on his fortunes, and even 
brought him into personal ccnnection with tho 
family of Napoleon at different periods and 
under very opposite circumstances. His fathor 
was a jurist, and held the post of Amtmann of 
a small town, Steinau-an-der-Strasse, in the Elec- 
torate. Thero were five sons and a daughter, 
Three of the brothers are left in oblivion, drop- 
ping out of the story of his life entirely; but 
one (his brother William) was destined to becomo 
a second self, and to be nearly associated with his 
studies, ls soure, and reputation, to a dogrece sel- 
dom realised in a family history. In fact, the 
career of both the Grimms is so singularly blended 
in their education, employments, and pursuits 
that it is difficult to separate them. They were 
both tupported during their education at the 
University of Marburg by an aunt, and after it 
was completed their fortunes and occupations 
rarely — them. Where Jacob was a pro- 
fessor, William had also his class. Where Jacob 
was a librarian, there William was sub-librarian. 
If Jacob lost his place, William resigned his, 
From ~~ to age — all things in com- 
mon—books, money, and dwelling. They studied 
together and wrote together on the same works 
till their respective shares could hardly be distin- 
guished in the great result of tho united task 
and the “Brothers Grimm’’ became a recognised 
duality in literature. In 1806 Jacob was a clerk 
in the bereau of the Hessian Secretary of War. 
But thoso wore fatal years for all the military 
Powers of Germany. The great ones did not 
count for much against the legions and the 
genius of Napoleon, and the contingents of the 
smaller States went for nothing, except to add 
to the ruin. What becamo of the score or two of 
little armies that helped each other to defeat 
may be learned on minute research into the chro- 
nicles of the period. ut the fate of the War 
Office of Hesse-Cassel and the military system 
it administered, as it involved also the destiny 
of Jacob Grimm, is worth recounting. It pleased 
— to decree the kingdom of Westphalia, 
and Hesse-Cassel, its War Office and its troops, 
were incorporated therewith. Jerome Bonaparte 
was appointed =e | of the new royalty, and 
Jacob Grimm loat his post in the war depart- 
ment, But when one door shuts another opens, 
For Grimm the opening door was that of the 
private library of King Jerome, formerly the pro- 
perty of the Elector, in the Palace of Wilh 
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hohe. Jacob was appointed librarian, for which post no man in 
ail Germany waa better fitted, if a love of books was a qualifi- 
sation for it. 

i'r custodian of Jerome's private library Jacob Grimm had fallen 
upon a sinecure without knowing it. Thinking, in the simplicity 
a his heart, that the post had some daties attached to it, he applied 
to the French Minister for ‘‘instructions.” They were exceedingly 
concise. Oh,” said the great citical, who evidently knew lis 
monarch, “write Liblothigue privée du [toi on a ticket, and wafer 
it on the door!’’ And that appears to have beon about the whole | 
of the duties of the happy librarian. For five years, from 1808 till 
1813, Jacob Grimin was virtually possessor of the Royal library, and 
read and studied in it to his heart’s content. It was a long revel 
for a scholar, and he worked among the books (on his own account) 
indefatigably, as he always did, to the subsequent advantage of the 
world, It was in this period that he published one of his earliest 
works, ‘‘On Old German Poetry.” 

In 1813, when the kingdom of Westphalia was swept away, and 
the Elector was restored, Grimm's connection with the library took 
another turn, The departure of the French had not been so hasty 
as to deprive the authorities of their presence of mind. They took | 
with them all their own, with something besides, and the Elector’s 
library was carried to Paris, Thither Grimm was sent as Secretary 
of Legation, charged with the special mission of reclaiming the 
volumes. ‘The library wasreturned as part of the great restitution 
on which the Allies insisted in 1814, Subsequently both Jacob and 
William wero retained in charge of it; but in 182% they removed to 
Gottingen, where Jacob was appointed Professor, and William sub- 
librarian, of the University. ‘The former was one of the seven | 
Professors who, in 1837, signed the protest against the measures 
taken by the late King of Hanover (the Dake of Cumberland) to 
abrogate the Constitution. He was consequeatly dismissed from his 
post and banished the kingdom. William had, of course, signed 
the protest also, and followed his brother. They lived, working 
together, in Cassel till 1841, when the late King of Prussia invited 
them to Berlin. There they were both appointed Professors, and 
continued to reside for the remainder of their lives. : 

In 1848 Grimm again entered the political arena. He sat in tho 
Assembly of Frankfort till it was transferred to Stuttgardt, and 
voted with the moderate Liberal party. In 1849 he took in the 
political gathering of Gotha; but since the Liberal party in 
Germany have been beaten he has never left his study and his 
beloved philological researches. ; a 

Grimm's archeological works are mines of facts and of erudition. 
The mass of details is overwhelming. In 1811 he published an 
elaborate treatise on the poetry of the middle ages, His German 
Grammar (1819-37) is a minute analysis of the minutiw of gram- 
matical forms in all the branches of Germanic idioms, from the 
Scandinavian language down to that of the Frisons, There are 
600 pages devoted, more Germanico, to consonants and vowels only ! 
In 1828 Grimm produced an elaborate work on the antiquities of 
German law, the eccentric and pootical customs in force among 
the German nations, with curious details of French customs of the 
middle ages. Michelet’s ‘* Origines du Droit Francais’ were but a 
yesumé of Grimm's larger work. 

Passing over such things as Grimm’s Saxon poem of ‘ Andra and 
Helena,’’ and other fugitive pieces (1830), we come to the celebrated 
‘Reynard the Fox,’’ which, as a strange romance of different 
countries’ legendary lore, is universally known and admired. In 
1835 Grimm published his work on German mythology, the conclusion 
of the author being that the gods of the ancient Germans were lke 
the gods of Greece, but that their superstitious usages wero more | 
akin to those of the Romans. In 1848 appeared ‘‘ The History of | 
the German Language,”’ in two volumes, which had a very large | 
sale. According to the author, the German nations are allied to the 
Greeks and Latins through the Thracians, whom he identifies with 
the Getw (Dacians ond Goths). In the chapter devoted to the | 
Scythians he combats the opinion of Niebubr, who identifies those | 
yeople with the Mongols, and shows that the name of Scythw em- | 
beans many people of diferent races. The most ourious part of the 
work is the exolanation of the law of laubverschiebung, or the dis- 
placement of consonants—the changes of consonants through many | 
forms of languages. 

Besides these works Jacob Grimm wrote ‘ Forests of Ancient | 
Germany, 1813-16,” ‘Poems of the Reign of Frederick I.” 
‘‘Hymnorum Veteris Ecclesia: Interpretatio’’ (with a translation 
into the German of the middle ages), &c. He contributed a vast 
number of papers to the Jowrnal of German Antiquities and 
the Dissertations of the Academy of Berlin, and was, up to the 
time of his death, engaged on a German dictionary, which he has | 
left unfinished. 


° 


Literature. 


Our Old Home, By Natwanten Hawrnorne. In two Volumes, 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Very often it is a difficult matter to decide whether to laugh or to 
cry, to be angry or amused, to kick or to caress, &o. ; and it is 
not given to everybody to fall back upon that contemptuous 
philesophy which consists in utter indifference to all such things as 
praise, censure, advice, and sneers. Happy will it be with those | 
who can laugh at or leave alone what may be called the upshot of 
Mr. Nathamel Hawthorne’s volumes upon his mother country—or 
mistress countay, as it might much more fairly be called. He is 
terribly in love, poor Nathaniel. But this is no lover's quarrel—or, 
if it be, he has gone too far in the way of abuse to hope for any 
chance of reconciliation. He is in love—with the souress grapes in 
the world; and, as they hang far out of his twitching reach, he 
vilifies their rough outeides, their sharp, acrid, unvinous juice, and 
laments the meagreness of the bunch; but still thinks somewhat 
might be done with the vine if trained for awhile under the fostering 
honey sweetness of well raannered American care. It is a ve 
case—to be laughed at or cried at as each one will pleasefor himself. 
But, at best, it is impossible nof to feel a certain dim regret for Mr. 
Hawthorne himself, at secing what used to be a wise and liberal nature 
reduced to the limits of a narrow prejudice, accompanied often by un- 
kind and peevish deductions based upon the utterest mistakes of his 
owa distempered vision. Nothing 1s more common, and, indeed, 
more natural, than to find an Englishman who knows less about 

‘agland than does many an ‘intelligent foreigner;’’ and the 
remark will apply to other countries ; but it may safely be said that 
Mr. Hawthorne sees in England things for which intelligent 
Englishmen would seek in vain—simply because they do not happen 
to exist. Only occasionally is he betrayed into noticing an ig 
like fine feeling in the English—the most charitable race under the 
sun. Nothing but boorisbness and money-grubbing ; nothing, indeed, 
amongst the men but that popular conception of John Bull which 
Mr. /’unch sometimes help: to degrade more deeply in his most 
gloomy and undeserved cuts. And this, too, in a land which civilisation 
has long honoured for its share in things noble and chivalrous, 
and which has not improperly been supposed to have magnificently 
moulded the national face. For our women, Mr. Hawthorne goes into 
raptares about the lovely face of one young girl, and sees nothing 
but the ooarsest vulgarity and ugliness in every other liviug female 
being. There must be something wrong in this. It cannot be fair 
play. Or, can it have happened that the Consul for the United 
States at Liverpool was only admitted to the veriest dregs of a large 
seaport society? No. The reader of these volumes will soon find 
that Mr. Hawthorne met with the kindlicat attentions from people 
of respectability and cultivation. Indeed, the writer of these present 
lines could mention the names of people of eminence in this country 
who delighted to honour Mr. Hawthorne (Who does not honour him for 
oll his books save the last), but who might care little now for a 
man 60 great in minute observing of his own imagination and so 
lamentably obtuse, or worse, in understanding things Atlantically 
separated. To bis English friends, such as society now and then 
happens to know them, and to others who are not mentioned by 
namo, must be left the honour of having sat for the national portrait 
of the Englishman as painted by Mr. Hawthorne, and also the proud 
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satisfaction of withdrawing their acquaintance as punishment for 

either foolery or libel. The dilemma must be theirs. - 
‘Ourselves ”’ is well known to be about the most interesting sub- 
ject in nature, therefore these volumes about the American's ‘ Old 
Home” will surely find a large public, and which, in a measure, 
they deserve. Setting aside the matters already referred to, Mr. 
Hawthorne's curious way of mixing imagination with inact has seldom 
been go well put together as in his description of English places— 
Bath, Oxford, the cathedrals, &c. This is because we are intimately, 
every-daily, connected with the subject of which he treats. V ery 
different was it with the faun creation in ‘‘ Transformation, 
because fauns are not before us every day; and therefore, whilst 
something unreal was being presented, Mr. Hawthorne's grave 
imagination seemed only the step in advance of the ancient myth 
itself. Again, ouce admitted the peculiar assemblage of the 
Brookdale Farm, tbe unpleasant, creeping ecnsation of the ‘‘Blithe- 
dale Komance”’ tragedy is quite in keeping. ‘The substratum of 
the Pyncheon legend in ‘‘The Seven Gables’? would be even weak 
without the author's faculty for giving an idea just one shade extra- 
earthy. In our opinion (but novel-readers will scarcely agree with 
us) ‘The Scarlet Letter ’’—‘ the /irst and dearest one’’—has the 
author’s best style. Such thread of story as it has is strong; the 
characters are admirably drawn, though not dramatically; the 
quaint, weird influence of literary style— 
Fresh as the wilding-hedge-roze cup there slips 
The dew-drop out of -— 

fantastic, brilliantly alive, but one shade unhealthy, and perhaps 
scarcely warranting the use of Mr. Browning’s simile, the line anda 
half standing above. This taking of human character to pieces—safe 
only in the hands of very few psychologists—is well enough in novels 
where tho urtist may put up the puzzle again, or leave it broken to 
all ages, if he please. But taking a nation grown into an honourable 
empire to pieces, and leaving it incoherent and awry, is desperate 
work, and calculated to raise odd ideas, And so the ‘‘ Old Home”’ | 
will be looked upon with far diilerent feelings from ‘The Scarlet | 
Letter ;’’ although, curiously enough, both begin at an almost similar 

lace. Mr. Hawthorne describes his consular oftice at Liverpool 
instead of the Custom House at Salem. The experience of the new | 
office is not pleasant ; although, to a certain extent, the Consul has 
improved wonderfully by his contact with men and somewhat tangible | 
things. He has had to manage an active part of the world. Day 


by day ho was infested with crowds of ruffians—innocent rutiians— 
always a of the conduct of brutal American merchant 
captains, uckily, he is fully ablo to explain that the American | 
captains were usually models of philanthropy, whilst the ruffians | 
were in no case American, but the scum of the earth, selected from 
England, &c. He always knew tho difference from the pronun- 
ciation of the word ‘ been,’’ which tho English invariably make to | 
rhyme to “green,’? whilst the Northerners follow the practice of 
one Shakspeare (an American poet ?), and call it ‘‘ bin.” 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet arise, 

In this preliminary chapter concerning the consulate Mr. | 
Hawthorne talks much about the English, and about himself— | 
strangely enough for so retiring a man, ‘The key-note is Stowell, 
in an early page. 

When our forefathers left the old home they pulled up many of the roots, 
but trailed along with them others, which were never snapt asunder by the | 
tug of such a lengthening distance, nor have been torn out of the original 
soil by the violence of subsequent struggles, nor severed by the edge of the 
sword. Even so late as these days, they remain entangled with our heart- 
strings, and might often have influenced our national cause like the tiller- 
ropes of a ship, if the rough gripe of England had been capable of managing 
so sensitive a kind of machinery. It has required nothing less than the 
boorish: ess, the stolidity, the self-sufficiency, the contemptuous jealousy, the 
half sagacity, invariably blind of one eye and often distorted of the other, 
chat characterise this strange people, to compel us to be a great nation in 
our own right, instead of continuing virtually, if not in naine, a province of 
their small island. What pains did they take to shake us olf, and have ever 
since taken to keep us wide apart from them! It might seem their folly, 
but was really their fate, or, rather, the Providence of God, who has, doubt- 
less, a work for us to do, in which the massive materiality of the English 
character would have been tou ponderous a dead weight upon our progress, 


Two or threo selections, aphorisms, and descriptive opinions on 
the same subject will be enjoyed; they describe the whole book, 


Nobody is so humane as John Bull when his benevolent propensities are to 
be gratified by finding fault with his neighbour, 


The following is an ingenious check pattern—white and black. 
Does it mean that either Americans or English are more honest than 
the other ’ and was anybody in the office worth a straw save Mr, 
Wilding, who, by-the-way, did eucceed to the vice-consulship * 

The principal clerk. Mr, Wilding, who has since succeeded to the vice-consul- 
ship, was a man of Englieh integrity—not that the English are more honest 
than ourselves, but only there is a certain sturdy reliableness common among | 
them, which we do not quite eo invariably manifest in just these snbordinate 
povitions—of English integrity, combined with American acuteness of intel- 
lect, qunick-wittedness, and diversity of talent. It seemed an immense pity | 
that he shonld wear out his life at a deek, without a step in advance from 
year’s end to year’s end, when, had it been bis luck to be born on our side of 
the water, his bright faculties and clear probity would have insured him 
eminent success in whatever path he might adopt. Meanwhile, it would have 
been a sore mischance to me had any better fortune on his part deprived me 
of Mr. Wilding’s services. 

This lively book goes on to say that an American is not apt to 
love the English people, as a whole, on length of acquaintance, 
The latter have a ‘curious and inevitable infelicity,’’ which com- 
pels them to keep up a ‘‘ wholesome bitterness of feeling ;’’ but it is 
as ‘essential a tonic to them as their bitter ale.” Whilst they 
pronounce the word ‘‘been,’’ as it is spelt, they have a habit of 
vulgarising the language, and pronounce Beauchamp “ Beecham.’’ 
Did it ever strike Mr. Hawthorne, that his graceful friends, the 
French, have a knack of saying Angleterre and Londres, for England 
and London ; that we say many foreign names with a similar dis- 
tinction, just as all foreign nations do to each other? and that 
Beauchamp is a French name, just as is Blanchard and many more 
which do not necessarily fall into identical pronunciation, as do 
Romilly and Labouchere? The subject of names reminds us that 
somewhere he says, dpropos of peoplo scribbling their John-a-Noakes, 
or Jack-a-Styles, at every glorious shrine, ‘it is strange that people 
do not strive to forget their foricrn little identities in such situations, 
instead of ing them forward into the dazzlo of agreat renown, 
where, if noticed, they cannot but be deemedimpertinent.”” Right also 
is ho in d ing the custom of the Marlboroughs, &c., in levying 
a kind of black mail, to the tune of half a sovereign, in looking over 
the Blenheims and Battle Abbeys. | But he is wrong in saying that 
everywhere the traveller “need never hesitate at offering half-a- 
crown”? when asking a question. In the way of mixing u 


| world, let us try to do the world a little justice too. 
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forcibly, as it he had no occasion to be ashamed of it. I remembered Dean 
Swift's retort to Serjeant Bettesworth on a similar announcement—“ 0; 
what regiment, pray, Sir?” 

The ladies must now see themselves through an American glass, 
darkly :— 

T have heard a good deal of the tenacity with which English ladies retain 
their personal beauty to a late period of life; but (not to suggest that an 
American eye necds use and cultivation before it can quite appreciate 
the charm of English beauty at any age) it strikes me that an English 
lady of fifty is apt to become a creature less refined and delicate, so far 
as her physique goes, than anything that we western people class under 
the rame of woman. She has an awful ponderosity of fraine, not pulpy, 
like the looser development of our few fat women, but massive with 
solid beef and streaky tallow ; so that, though struggling manfuilly against 
the idea, you inevitably think of her as made up of steaks and sirloins, 
When she walks, her advance is elephantine. When she sits down, it 
is on @ great round space of her Maker's footstool, where she looks as if 
nothing could ever move her. She imposes awe and respect by the much- 
ness of her personality, to such a degree that you probably credit her with 
far greater moral and intellectual force than she can fairly clain. Her visage 
is usually grim and stern, seldom positively forbidding, yet calmly terrible, 
not merely by its breath and weight of feature, but because it seems to 
express so much well-founded self-reliance, such acquaintance with the 
world, its toils, troubles, and dangers, and such sturdy capacity for trampling 
down afoe. Without anything positively salient, or actively offensive, or, 
indeed, unjustly formidable to her neighbours, she has the effect of a seventy- 
four-gun ship in time of peace. 

* * * 


. « * 


T have seen a woman meet a man in the street and, for no reason per- 
ceptible to me, suddenly clutch him by the hair and cuff bis ears—an infliction 
which he bore with exemplary patience, only snatching the very earliest oppor- 
tunity to take tohisheels. Where sharp tongue will not serve the purpose they 
trust to the sharpneas of their finger-naila, or incarnate a whole vocabulary of 
vituperative words in a resounding slap, or the downright blow of a doubled 
fist. All English people, I imagine, are influenced in a far greater degree 
than ourselves by this simple and honest tendency, in cases of disagreement, 
to batter one another’s persons; and whoever has seen a crowd of English 
ladies (for instance, at the door of the Sistine Chapel in Holy Week) will be 
satisfied that their belligerent propensities ave kcpt in abeyance only by a 
merciless rigour on the part of society. It requires a vast deal of refinement 
to spiritualise their large physical endowments. 


Such are Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s views of English society 
after the experience of some years. Here, the intent has been to 
trace his ideas of society rather than to follow him through his 
wanderings. As an excursion companion he is excellent. He dis- 


| courses most pleasantly of Warwickshire, and loses all his enthusiasm 


for Shakspeare after hunting up all the associations that Stratford 
can let loose. He sees only the portly gentleman who has made his 
money and ‘‘retired,’’ and perhaps forgotten his plays, He visite 
Miss Bacon, who tried to prove that Lord Bacon was the Shakspeare 
and was killed by the critics, the visit being described with a vital 
interest, reminding the reader of the Hester Stanhope chapter in 
‘‘Eothen.’? After Dr. Johnson, at Lichfield and Uttoxeter, his 
principal enthusiasm is for our various cathedrals; and these he 
seems to understand far better than he does men. But he is dis- 
criminating enough with regard to Burns, and affectionate withal :— 

Beholding his poor, mean dwelling and its surroundings, and picturing his 
outward life and earthly manifestations from these, one does not so much 
wonder that the people of that day should have failed to recogiise all that 
was admirable and immortal in a disreputable, drunken, shabbily-clothed, 
and shabbily-housed man, consorting with associates of damaged character, 


| and, as bis only ostensible occupation, gauging the whisky which he too 


often tasted. Siding wish Burns, as we needs must, in his plea against the 
It is far easier to know 
and honour a poet when his fame has taken shape in the spotlessness of 
raarble, than when the actual man comes staggering before you, besmeared 
with the sordid stains of his daily life. Formy part, I chiefly wonder that his 
recognition dawned so brightly while he was still living. There must have 
been something very grand in his immediate presence, some strangely- 
impressive characteristic in his natural behaviour, to have caused him to seem 
like a demigod so soon, 


Of all the distinguished names of what may still be called the 
present day Mr. Hawthorne mentions only the late Mr. Leigh Hunt. 


| This the initiated will soon find to be the soundest chapter in the 


volume. It is full of a warmth that would have gratified Hunt 
beyond expression, and of certain reminiscences very fresh and telling 
to those who bad not the opportunity of meeting him in late years, 
It would have been as well not to have snubbed his poetry, how- 
ever, which is very beautiful; and his translations of poetry might 
have been mentioned, which they are not. Nor is it advisable to 
apeek of his American blood. Mr. Leigh Hunt was born at 8t. 

itts, and married a daughter of Benjamin West; but he can 
scarcely be considered an American for those reasons, 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Hawthorne through our beautiful 
English counties, castles, cathedrals, &c, His general descriptions 
of our ‘‘institutions,’’ public dinners, Lord Mayor’s dinners, work- 


| houses, Leicester charities, Kc., are all skilfully drawn; but, as has 
| been said, generally tainted with some piece of absurdity about fancied 


national characteristics. | We have confincd ourselves to tho latter, 
as being the most entertaining flashes of two volumes full of beauties 
aod blemishes, hopelessly intermingled, but having a charm which 
carries the reader irresistibly on, Unless impatience should set in, 
it will be found easy enough to separate the bilious husk from the 
pure golden corn which it ineffectually conceals, But it may be 


| supposed that Mr. Hawthorne did not see enough. His description 


of London is limited to the Thames Tunnel and the slums of Wapping 
and Rotherhithe; and perhaps he only saw the East-end of society. 


Becton's Dictionary of Universal Biography ; being the Lives of 
Eminent Persons of all Times—with the l'ronunciation of every 
Name, 8. O. Beeton. 2 : 

This is the most complete and convenient of modern biographical 

dictionaries. Reviewing such a work is out of the question; but 

— oo — to ed something ¢. the manner in which a 

of the kind is compiled, arranged, tup. The biographical 
sketches contained in this volume say so = P4 the pore seo 
taste, and industry of the editor, that one can’t help thinking he 
ought to havea memoir all to himself. It must have been desperately 
hard work to get through such a dictionary, and an account of the 
editor's outer and inner life while he was going through with it 
would be edifying. The grammar-book says, we remember, ‘ Virtue 
rewards its followers.’’ All we hope is that biography does the 
same; and more substantially than the other party: for certainly 

this biographical dictionary does not yield, upon a largo indiction, a 

very flattering proof of the gratitude of Virtue to her followers, from 

Abel downwards. We suspect a different result might be extracted 

from a ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Persons of Good Digestion and 

Much Impudence,’”’ A notion, that, for an enterprising publisher, 


SAMPLE Post,—A Treasury warrant has this week come into operation 
under the provisions of which all packets consisting of patterna or samples 


character and anecdote Mr. Hawthorne gravely relates the fol- 
lowing :— 

Their poets and romancers feel it a toil, and almost a delusion, to extract 
poetic material out of what seems embodied poetry itself to an American. 
An Englishman cares nothing about the Tower, which to us is a hannted 
castle in dreamland. That honest and excellent gentleman, the late Mr. 
G. P. R. James (whose mechanical ability one might have supposed would 
nourish itself by devouring every old stone of such a structure), once assured 
me that he had never in his life set eyes upon the Tower, though for years an 
historic novelist in London. 

To conclude the characteristics of Englishmen, hero ig a livel 
piece about the late Mr. Serjeant Wilkins—a more graceful Faire | 


He ate with resolute appetite, and let slip few opportunities of imbibing 
whatever liquids happened to be passing by. I was meditating in what way 
this grisly-featured table-fellow might safely be accosted when he turned to 
me, with a surly sort of kindness, and invited me to take a glass of wine. We 
then began a conversation that abounded, on his part, with sturdy sense, 
and, somehow or other, brought me closer to him than I had yet stood to an 
Englishman. I should hardly have taken him to be an educated man—cer- 
tainly not a scholar of accurate training—and yet he seemed to have all the 
resources of education and trained intellectual power at command. My fresh 

| Americanism and watchful observation of English characteristics appeared 
| either to interest or amuse him, or perhaps both. Under the mollifying 
influences of abundance of meat and drink he grew very gracious (not that I 
ought to use such a phrase to describe his evidently genuine good-will), and 
| by-and-by expressed a wish for farther acquaintance, asking me to call at his 
| rooms in London and inquire for Serjeant Wilkins, throwing out the name 


of merchandise, of no intrinsic value, may be transmitted by the post within 
the United Kingdom, at the following me Me :--On every oneh packet, if not 
exceeding 4 oz. in weight, there shall be charged and taken one uniform rate 
of of 3d. ; if exceeding 4 oz. and not exceeding 8 oz , 6d. ; if exceeding 
8oz. and not exceeding 160z., 1s.; if exceeding 160z. and not exceeding 
240z., 1s, Gd. No such packet shall exceed 2402. in weight, or more than 
2ft. in length, width or depth, There shall be no inclosure, sealed or other- 
wise closed against inspection, or any writing or printing, except the addreas 
of the pereon for whom it is intended, the address of the sender thereof, a 
trade mark, and number and price. All packets shall be sent in covers open 
at the ends, so as to be easy of examination. Nevertheless, samples of seeds, 
drugs, and such other articles and things as cannot be sent in open covers 
may be inclosed in bags of linen or of other material, which shall be tied at the 
neck ; but bags so closed that they cannot be readily opened, even althongh 
they be transparent, shall not be used for that purpose. Tho postage shall, 
| in every case, be paid in stamps ; and, in order to prevent any obstacle to the 
| due and regular transmission of letters by the post, any officer of the Poat 
| Office may delay the transmission of them for the space of twenty-four hours. 


| A Goop REASON FOR KNOWING ENGLISH.—A rather curious incident 
| Occurred at Potsdam at the time of a visit made to that place by the members 
| of the Statistical Congress which recently met at Berlin. Among the 
| persons who were walking in the gardens of the palace of Sans-Souci was a 
| Prussian officer, who entered into conversation with an English savant. The 
| latter, after a time, could not avoid expressing his surprise at finding a 
Prussian officer speak English so well. The officer replied that there was 
| nothing astonishing in that fact, as his wife and his mother-in-law were 


—_ English, pal I venture to inquire the name of your mother-in- 
w ?” said the English savant. ‘ Quoen Victoria,” replied the officer, w 
Was no other than the Prince Royal of Prussia, tear — 
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LAW AND CRIME, 


Tie complacent Briton, who prides himself upon | 
the justice of his nation, deriving his ideas upon | 
that subject from his Blackstone and his daily 
metropolitan ern is seldom made aware of 
the manner in which legal decisions are obtained and 
enforced in the ordinary course of the functions of 
the rural magistracy. To him a policeman is « 
courageous, temperate watchman, armed with a) 
stafl only, and seldom, if ever, resorting to its use, | 
except in cases of absolute necessity or imminent 
peril. But it appears that matters are differently 
managed in the country, A report has reached us 
from Ipswich which throws a new light upon our 
rural police administration, A man, in a state of 
debility from wounds, was charged with having 
been found in an orchard for an unlawful purpose— 
namely, to steal fowls. The first witness against 
him was a policeman, who, upon referring to the 
accused as the ‘‘prisoner,’’ was at once directed to 
call him the defendant. The point may appear 
trivial, but it tends to show that the man was not 
in custody, a fact of some importance. The police- 
man had gone a week before, accompanied by a 
comrade, to watch the grounds of a farmer named 
Sexton, The defendant was seen to pass a fence 
and enter Mr, Sexton’s orchard, where he busied 
himself ‘‘searching the bushes.” One of the 
policemen rushed forward and took him into cus- 
tody. We quote verbatim extracts of the report of 
what followed :— 

He then made a desperate resistance. 

Defendant's Solicitor— What did he do ? 

Policeman—He resisted by striking out his hands. I 
then called to Phillipo to take out his staff. As soon as 
Phillipo got out his staff prisoner got hold of it I got it | 
from the prisoner and struck him on the head with it 
three or four times. At this moment, from his resistance, | 
his coat or jacket split up the back. I produce the coat. | 

The Chairman—What was the cause of the coat | 
splitting ? 

" Witness—From his resistance and trying to escape. 
‘The Chairman—It would not split of itself ? 
Witness—We got hold of it. 

It will be seen that the violent resistance was so 
far only defendant’s natural struggle to get away, 
and that these two clever policemen, being unable 
to detain him, resorted to the staff to prevent 
an escape. There can be no doubt that | 
this was not only improper but illegal on> 
the part of the constables. Upon the production 
of the staff the defendant, under the reason- 
able apprehension of bodily hurt, knocked one of 
the policemen into a hollow, and ran off. The 
policeman, recovering himself, drew a cutlass (it 
appears that Suffolk policemen are trusted out with 
cutlasses), and with this weapon pursued and over- 
took the man. The defendant gave the policoman 
(who appears to have possessed a skittle-like ten- 
dency to topple over) a blow, and down he went, 
but contrived to maintain hold of his man. While 
both were thus down, the policeman disengaged his 
right arm, and out the defendant twice over the 
head with his naked cutlass, casting it away a 
moment afterwards in afright. Thesecond constable, 
sithough only a brief period before sufficiently 
near to hand his staff to his comrade, had by this 
time contrived to set ‘‘aditch, a fence, and some 
railings’? between himself and the fray. When 
the defendant was wounded, this policeman arrived, 
and the two constables—both unhurt, be it ob- 
sorved—handeutfed this single captive, already 
bleeding from two cutlass wounds on the head ! 
\Vell may an intelligent local correspondent, who 
directs our attention to this case, term if a ‘ most 
outrageous assault,” But this is only that part of 
the case in which the police are concerned. Two 
apples wore found upon the man, and the rustic 
justices (among whom was a clergyman, as usual) 
sentenced him to fourteen days’ imprisonment, 
giving an intimation that they dealt meresfully with 
the case in consideration of the ‘ punishment’’ the 
defendant had received at the hands of the 
polica, whose conduct was allowed to pass without 
a word of magisterial reprimand. Tho caso is, 
shortly, this:—A prisoner without delivering a 
blow—only striking out his hands—attempts to 
escape from two clumsy policemen, who, instead of 
seizing him, produco and attempt to employ a 
weapon. To prevent the use of this, which would 
have been illegal at this stage of the proceedings, 
he pushes down ono of the constables and runs. 
He is pursued with a still more deadly weapon, 
and overtaken, when, because he again struggles, 
he is half killed, and a bench of magistrates 
consider his sufferings as legal punishment. ‘This 
kind of law may do for Sutfolk; perhaps the 
Suffolk people may like it rather than otherwise 
But it is not exactly according to the syste:n which 
the complacent Briton generally is trained to study, 
admire, and belaud. 

We hear occasionally strange stories of tho 
doings at the Court of Probate. We have already 
once alluded to the eubject, and the matter appears 
to be assuming some importance to the — pro- 
fossion, if not to the public. It appears that the 
business of the Court, so far as relates to non- 
contentious business, is intrusted to a staff of 
clerks, who interpose the most captious, frivolous, 
and needless objections in the way of the most 
ordinary and matter-of-course proceedings. It is 
whispered that the throwing open of the Court to 
the solicitors, instead of leaving it to the proctors’ 
monopoly, may have given riso to some jealousies 
which may lie at the bottom of all this, The 
causes of complaint arising being, although arbi- 
trary and injurious, the work of the underlings, do 
not find their way into the ordinary law reports. 
But complaints aro so numerous that we are satisfied 
they cannot be without foundation. Perhaps some 
of our legal correspondents will oblige us with well- 
authenticated details of cases of needless and trivial 
obstruction, if such happen to occur within their 
experience. We have already noticed the alteration 
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employed by a private proprietor, was sent to hard | 
labour for a month, without tho option of a fine, for: 
driving his pole between the shoulders of a maiden | 
lady, who was about to enter a rival vehicle in front 
of his horses, purposely drawa up to the door of the 
other to prevent ingress. 


SHERIFFS’ COURT. 
THE SALE OF SALMON.—At the Sheriffs’ Court, before | 
Mr. Gibbons, the case of “Winter vy. Sheffield” was 
heard. This was an action to recover 13. 2d. Mr. 
Holman, attorney for the plaintiff, said his client was a 
clerk, of Cowper’s-court, and in the month of Angust last 
he went to defendant's stall in Billingsgate and purchased 
a piece of salmon which was weighted at 941b, When be 
left the shop he had some doubts, and went to a butcher's 
shop in St. Mary’s-at-Hill, where it was ascertained that 
the lsh only weighed 7T}lb. le went back to the shop, 
but, as he could get uo redress, he felt bound on principle 
to come to this court, He deposed to having given 8d. per 
pound for the salmon.—Defendant : Was the salmon good ? 
Plaintiff: Beautiful.—Defendant : It waa bought on the 
24th of August for 8d. per pound, and I ask anybody if 
people could expect very beautifal salmon on the 24th of 
August for that money, with the inside out ? (Laughter.) 
This all arises because the plaintiff did not like to pay 
for a basket. Defendant then urged that, by the custom 
of Billingsgate Market, the fish salmon was always sold 
with .the inside. A witness, who created considerable 
Agiusement, deacribed having cleaned the piece of 
salmon. He took out about 1jib. of inside. The 
plaintiff never gave witness a drop of beer.— Mr. 
Holman : Now, do you mean to swear that you took 
out any inside’—Witness: Indeed I do. There is a 
great deal of stuff to clear out of a jowl of salmon, 
Suppose I was to cut you in half (Roars of laughter). 
Mr. Holman. : I think not.—His Honour was inclined to 
think that there had been an overcharge.— Defendant : 
Well, look here. I cannot make it out. It has been the 
custom at Billingsgate for years to sell salmon with the 
inside and clean it afterwards.—His Honour: I think 
you charged too much.— Voice; : * No, no!” * Call me, Mr. 
Sheffield ; I'll prove the custom.”—His Honour: The tish 
was sold at 9}1b., and really was only 7f{lb. I cannot 
think it can be a supportable custom to make all that 
difference. I must tind for the plaintiff, with costs. 
Verdict for plaintiff, 


SPEEDY PUNISHMENT.—Catherine Bray was charged at 
the Southwark Police Court with cutting and wounding 
& young woman by stabbing her in the wrist with a 
knife. The prisoner denied the charge and was remanded. 
While the prosecutrix was leaving the court she was 
suddenly attacked in the outer room. Comeiderable excite- 
ment was caused by her screaming out loudly for help. 
Several officers left the court and went to her assistance, 
and after considerable trouble brought in two females 
who had attacked her. They were placed in the dock, and 
charged with the assault, which being clearly proved by 
several witnesses, 

Mr. Burcham said he was determined to protect wit- 
nesses on leaving the court, after giving their evidence, 
from the brital conduct of such violent characters as the 
prisoners. It had been clearly proved that they had 
assaulted her in the avenue leading from the court, and, 
asacaution to others, he sentenced each to two months’ 
hard labour, 

The prisoners seemed rather surprised at the sentence. 

THE LATE MARKET IN WESTMINSTER.—A shopkeeper 
in Great Chapel-street, Westminster, and three or four 
costermongers were charged with exposing goods for sale 
and obstructing the thoroughfare—the former with placing 
them outside his shop-door and the latter with standing 
about with barrows. 

The shopkeeper and one of the costermongers were 
ordered to pay the costs and enter into recognizances to 
come up for jadgment if called upon, and the other two 
men, who had been before complained of, were fined 3s, 
and costs, 

In reply to their observations that they had no other 
means of getting a living, 

Mr. Arnold eaid there was no possible objection to 
their hawking their wares in barrows and stopying to 
serve customers, but they could not be permitted to stand 
stillin any particular street, so as to obstruct the tho- 
roughfare, and suggested that if those who had stood in 
Great Chapel-street and Strutton-ground took diff rent 


| routes, they might still procure a living. 


CRUELTY AT ALDGATE CHARITY SCHOOL. 

MR. GEORGE WILSON, masrer of the Aldgate Charity 
School, appeared before Mr. Partridge, at the Thames 
Police Court, upon a summons charging Lim with violently 
assaulting John Edward Jones, one of his pupila, aged 
twelve. 

Mr, Stoddart, solicitor, defended Mr. Wilson. 

It appeared that Jones was a “ day boy,” and bad been 
in the echool three years. In the course of that time hé 
had been beaten forty times, About a fortnight before he 
took out the summons hia bands were cat with a cane 
very severely because he was rubbing his eyes on s Mon- 
day after school hours. The defendant said he should 
punish him for what he did on the previous day (Sunday), 
and took him into the svhoolroom. The window-blinds 
were pulled down, the boy was blindfolded by the defend- 
ant, who proceeded to administer punishment on the 
boy's posterioras and back, which were bared, with a 
leather strap doubled. The boy counted thirty blows. He 
screamed loudly, and was very much hurt. His sister, a 
girl of fourteen, is being educated in the female school in 
the same building. The girl heard the screams of her 
brother, and took him home. His mother, finding 
that her child was suffering great pain, and that there 
were many “ red and bine stripes" on his body, took him 
to Mr. Baker, a trustee, by whose direction she bronght 
him to the police-court. The mother complained that 
her son's hands were severely cut in June, when she made 
a formal complaint against the defendant, and again a 
fortnight previous to the flogging with the strap. The 
boy was stripped in court when he applied for tho sam- 
mons, and again on the first hearing of thec sc. He is a 
little boy for his age, and rather delicate. His body was 
much discoloured and his hands baily cut. There had 
been four masters of the Aldgate School in the course of the 
last four years, and all of them had punished the boy for 
inattention, talking in school, and dropping his alate, 
The gencral punishment was two strokes on the hand 
with a cane in public beiore all the boys assembled, He 
had only been flogged in private once, and that was by the 
defendant. He had seen forty brs fo caned by different 
masters, Oa iny solemn oath (said the boy), every blow 
with the strap was counted by me, and they amounted to 
thirty. 

The defence of the school master was that he flogged the 
boy for telling a lie, and did not inflict more than twenty 
nor less than fifteen stripes, and that he did not use the 
cane on the Monday previous because the boy's hands 
were not well. He produced a thin leather strap as the 
instrument of chastisement. 

Mr. Stoddart, in a lengthened address, said the com- 
plainant was a bad, unruly boy, and, in addition to the 


Ly which whole sets of forms have been rendered 
not only useless but delusive by such puerile al- 
terations as ingisting that a representative shall 
swear ‘*ivell and faithfully to administer,” instead 
of only “ faithfuily’’ to do no, and other supposed 
mendments of an equally purposeless character ; 
tho result of which is, frequently, a curiously- 
annoying waste of time and trouble, both to 
practitioners and clients. 

Tho Aldermen at Guildhall appear to be aware of 
the perils of the ‘‘nursing’’ system, by which 
vertain omnibus proprietors endeavour to maintain 
“monopoly. On Saturday last one omnibus-driver, | 
in the employ of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, was fined 10s., and ordered to pay £3 for 
domage dono to another vehicle, with which he had 
attempted to come into collision while attempting to 
vbstruct its progress or passengers, Another, 


canings he had received, was flogged once only for telling a 
lie, and shifting the attendance on Sanday upon another 
day-boy when it was his turn todo the duty. He contended 
there was no excess of punishment, and that what the 
defendant had done was no more than was necessary to 
preserve discipline in a school where the boys generally 
belonged to the rougher class, and many in the school 
were the children of parents in the lowest grade of society. 
The defendant was a man of high character, and had filled 
many similar situations, and when elected master of the 
Aldgate school, six months ago, produced numerons testi- 
monials of his Atness for the office, his kindness, and other 
qualifications. A conyiction would entail ruin on the 
defendant. Mr. Stoddart called numerous witnesses, 
including several of the boys, whose clean and healthy 
apperrance, intelligence, correct demeanour, and 
readiness in answering questions accurately were 
remarked by every one in court. The boys said 
the defendant was very kind to them, and the 
punishments inflicted by him were “less severe” than 


those inflicted by his predecessors, and not so numerous. | pitto, 


The boys never heard any complaints of severity on the | 
part of the defendant until the present time. He took 
two boys to Rauisyate for a holiday at his own expense, | 
and had also taken all the boys out to the fields for, 


cricketing. The punishment for lyi 
tin s ying and roanning away 
= scuool was flogging with a strap in private. . ? 
e Rev. J. M, Roberton, Incambent of St. Botolph, 


Aldgate, said the defendant was selected as master six 
months ago from between thirty and forty candidates, | 
and his. testimonials, particularly for kindness to children, | 
were of a very tlattering description. The defendant had 
Since conducted the school to the entire satisfaction of | 
the tr ustecs, There was a complaint made by Mra. Jones 
agaiust the defendant in June. The w hole case was 


| thoroughly investizated by the trustees; the charge of | 


crueity declared to be groundless; and the committee | 
were of opinion the mother had given the boy very bad 
advice. \ 

Mr. Partridye,—In our own public schools there is a 
scale of punishiueuts—none here. Would the trustees of | 


Aldgate School allow the master to administer thirty 
stripes 


Wituess,—T cannot 
than necessary for a 
heavily. 

Mr. Partridge summed up the case. A boy not quite | 
twelve years old had been tlogged by the defendant for | 
telling a lie. There was no dispute abont that. When 
the boy applied to him fur the summons he showed his 
hands, which were cut about in many places—open 
wounds, which the boy said were inflicted with a cane. 
The boy also complained of a severe flogging with a leather | 
strap, and that he counted thirty stripes. The mother 
complained of other undue punishments, but he had 
nothing to do with that. All the boys examined said 
the defendant was a kind master. All of them had | 
been punished, more or less, The evidence of one of 
the boys struck him very forcibly, The boy said he was 


say. Thirty stripes might be more | 
boy twelve years of age if laid on 


locked up, blindfolded, and tlogged in private by the | 
defendant with a strap, That satisfied him the | 
c amnplainant w as speaking truth, for he adopted the same 
inode of punishment to another boy. The mother of the 


complainant said her boy was treated cruelly by the 
defendant on several occasions ; twenty times, she said. He 
strongly disapproved of punishments by schoolmastera in 
private, It ought not to be permitted. Such Asystem would 
not be tolerated in onr old-established public schools. 
He would pnt it to the Rev. Mr. Roberton and his co- 
trustees whether specific rules ought not to be laid down 
and the number of *tripes named, Everything should not 
be left to the discretion of a schoolmaster. Witnesses had | 
been called, who said the defendant had the character of 
being a humane master. That character would be taken 
into consideration, It was, however, proved that severe 
and undue punishment was inflicted on the lad. He could | 
not find that in any school thirty stripes bad been 
inflicted with a doubled-leather strap, and he could 
not shut his eyes to the fact that the boy was severely 
marked with black and blue stripes, and that his hands | 
were cut from strokes inflicted with a cane a fortnight 
before, That being so, he should not be doing justice in 
this case if he did not inflict the full penalty of £5, and 
in default of paywent two months’ imprisonment. A 
perfect storin of applause followed the sentence, on which 
Mr. Partridge called out, * Stop that noise; this exhibition 
of feeling is disyraceful; the court must be cleared.” 
Silence was restored, and Mr. Partridge said: ‘I have 
already made a suggestion. I wish to make another. It 
has been stated by ull the boys that they have received 
cute on their hands with a cane. That is the general 
mode of punishment in Aldgate school. I disapprove of 
it very much. It is a mode of punishment to be repre- 
hended, and would not for a moment be tolerated in public 
schools, and ought not to be followed in charity achools, 
among the children of the poor.” The defendant paid the 
fine. The investigation lasted five hours, 


DISGRACEFUL OUTRAGES, 


By virtue of an old charter, the public-houses at 
St. Catherine's, a village near Guildford, are allowed to 
remain open during the whole of the Sunday preceding 
the annual fair of the village, which takes place on the 
4th of October. This Sunday is known as “ Tap-up 
Sunday.” The village usually turns out in great 
numbera, and some little license is taken by them in 
throwing chestnuts at passers-by. This year the lark- 
ing has been carried on in a most inordinate manner. 
Sunday last being “ Tap-up Sunday,” upwards of 
fonr hundred young fellows assembled in the village, 
lining the road on each side in formidable phalanx, 
and when any peaveahly-inclined pnssenger approached, 
they allowed him or her to get into their midst; they 
then closed in, and inflicted both insult and injury. A 
Mr. Pigott and his wife were driving through the village 
and were seriously hurt, Mrs. Pigott having her bonnet 
torn from her head. A Mr. Bailey and his daughter 
were compelled to go through a very beavy shower of 
missiles, and the young lady is still suffering from the 
effects of her fright. Mr. Ellis, of Farncombe, near 
Godalming, and two other gentlemen who were in com- 
pany with him, were roughly handled, one having received 
some bad wounds on his legs from kicks, and the others 
having their hats completely smashed and their coats 
torn to shreds, Miss Chartres, of Brighton, Miss Smythe, 
and several other ladies were rudely assaulted, one of 
them having her eye cut nearly out by a stone whilst 
turning round to appeal to her assailants to desist, and 
the others either losing their shawls or other articles 
of wearing apparel. Things got worse towards evening. 
Several members of the county constabulary force made 
their appearance on the scene; but this was only the 
signal for a still more riotous demonstration than be- 
fore, and it was considered advisable to leave the mob 
to their own course, and to preveat them having 
further victims by placing the police at convenient 
distances from the village and cautioning passengers 
against going on the turnpike road, and inducing 
them to pursue, for their own personal safety's 
sake, their journey by the river bank instead, 
though more circuitous, Several fugitives from the 
insults of the mob were pursued, however, notwithstand- 
ing this precautionary measure, and more than one 
case occurred in which persons who were pursued down 
the lane from St. Catherine's hill were pushed into the 
water. At nightfall nothing could restrain the fury of 
the crowd. A Mr. Shrubb was incautious enongh to 
appeal to the roughs, but he was at once assailed with a 
shower of stones, They next proceeded to his residence, 
pulled up the whole of the palings of his property, and 
conveyed them to the top of St, Catherine's, whence they 
went to the cutting between the two tunnels on the 
London and South-Western line of railway, where they 
carried off all the wooden railings they could get at, and 
afterwards lighted a huge bonfire. Much other injury 
was done to both person and property, which has not as 
yet been officially reported. Two or three men have 
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Tue dealings in a’) National Stocks and Securities have continued 
ona very moderste scale Qa tho hola, however, the quotations 
have been fairly eupportd. C n.ols, for Money. have reaiined 
934 4: Ditto, for Tis, Hah Fy 1m aaeet and New @ per Cea ts, 
92 Oh Exchequer Bills, ta dis. to 24, prea. 

Ia Tbias 3 cou. &c, the transactions have heen much restricted, 
at about previous currencies, India Five per Conta have avid at 
ay | tha Debentures, 1334, song ere Ids. to 204. premium, 

Cent Kapee Paper hes 07 
the whide of ihe tote for the United Staves of Colambia has been 
subscribed for, The Scrip has been 1} to % prem. 

A dividend of 1a, per share, or at the rataot 8 per cent per anvum, 
will be payable oo the original capital of the London aud South 

frican Oct. 8. 
the Phew ebgh the Great Ship Company have issued « resort te 
the sharcholdem, in which It is stated that the affairs of the com- 
pany are in a critical state. and that heavy loses have been sas- 
tained. Thoaristing trade debts amount to £39,000, 

‘The returns ot the Board of Trade, showing the extent of our | 
imports and exports in Ancast are very favourable, Toe declared 
valueof oar exports wu £14,085,511, or 10 per cont in excess of 1862, | 
and 14 per cent in exces of Is6!. 

There been asiness dot in the Foreign Hon ¢, 
=. sonar, vitey tian A> have marked 100) ; | 
Railway, 81; Mextesn, 479; 
Dirt», Land Warrants, 8); 


rine aad, W7hs 
Moorivh, 9%]; Nes Granads, t : Spaniah Paseivn, 
Port y 3 Diter, 18.4, 7455 
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Colonial Government Securities have moved 
Five per Cents bave teen 92; Ma: 
Swath Wales Five per Cents, 1023 
ent Vietoris S x per Cents, bias 
tuck lank Shares have continued in request, aad prices 
advanced, Austrainsia Dive rewliset sc), Chartered of 
Jlidated, 10), Reglish and Irwh, 1g; 
Loudon Jo ut-stock, 7, Londen acd 
London and Westisinster, so Oh; 
National of Livery 0’, 15); Seinde, 6] ; . 
moeelaneods Swutiiet have ¢ & very inactive morket, 
General Credit, 54; Hudson's Bay.) ; Ine matt yal Pinaucla it FY 
Olat ates Die uut 3}. Urieatal inland stan, 3). : 


off slowly. Canada 
“Fide Sox por Cents, 110; New 
i Nova Scotia Sx yer Cents, los; 


The Confea rats Loan nas baea heay Y, ub 30 to 'S “iseount, 

tbo Railway Share Market has show is wus of imurovement, ard 
the su to k has rat dec@aeot ‘Tae * calls” for the 
prewe sugunt two £1 (09, makiag a total called tor the 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS 
MARK-LANK,—Unly inoderat ruppilbsof hune-, rewa wheat have 

heen recived up tw our market Unis wek, Svcced samples of 

both red aud whive have moved vif steedily, at full quotations; but 


ones #lude have ruled t.active, on former ter.us Poreigu wheat 


> +1n good supply, « taic request, at previous rat 4 
cargoes of grain Lave commanded very Mitte pt rr igs 
English ana ioreyn barley hes met a dul i quiry, at a 
desiine in value of trom le ty 2s. per quarter. Tho mat trode has 
beva in a sluggish stave, at about Stationary prices, la oavs beans, 
and peas very Little has been dotog, at late currencies, Lhe flour 

" on prives have been suppor od. 
MNGLISH CURLERS CY, — Wheat, wkand Kent, red, fev 10s to 
(3a; ditto, white, 14 te 478. Nor olk and Suil Ak, 408, to 43a. 5 
grinding baricy, tia, to ts« ; malting ditto, 2¥5. to 404,; malt, S0e, 
to 684; Can Io, Co dts; beane, Son. to sla; poss, 255, to wa. per 
a oo our, 40s, to tua, 5 County marks, 378. w sla, 

CATTLR, ~ Both beasts and sheep—the suppli-s of which ¢ 
RO xt bave rola slowly, at 24. pers ib le zien: Clete 
way dd por sib. 5 Lat the value of pigs has bees well supported :— 
Beef, from 34, 3d. to 4« lod, ; mution, 3a, 64, Ww Sa 2d. ; veal. Ba 4d, 
to 4s, t4,, Bad pork, Sa 10d. to da, 104, par 8b, to sink the offal, 

Newoare avo Leavesitare— The demand has fulien otf; in 
Prices, Luwerer, very litle chavge has taken place. Mel, from 
2). Sd to 4a. 24. 5 rantton, Sa. 2, to 44, Bd. ; veal, 35 GL. tu an 2h; 
acd pork. Se, sd. to S4 per sib by the carcass. . 

Tea.—Toe demaud is inactive; nevertheless, prices rule abont 
SUti mary. 

SUGAR.—Raw qualities move off slowly, and for inferior kinds 
late rat sare with difficulty suppurted. Retined goods are inactive, 
at tis 3d, por ewe for common brown luniys. ‘Lhe stock uf sugar 
Amvunia te 110.24 tous, agalust 57,565 tons of ths corregondug 
period in 15.2, 


Corvex.--The market iy flat; but prices are uuultered. Stock, 
10,704 tons. against 7879 Cons inst year. 

Ric «.—M yoo Kunds support previons rates, The derand, however, 
is somewhat resiricted, Stock, 42,704 tons, agaiast 5,777 tons last 
year, 

Pe .VisioONs.— Most kinds of butter are a slow inguiry, on some- 
what easier ter.os. Bacon is quite as dear as lase week, with @ 
moderate inquiry. Most other provisions are inactive. 


TALLOW.—Pro® are supgorted, and the warkes is steady. 
PLY.C, om the spot, has sold at 448. Sd. to dis, Gd and 45+; and for 
the spring, owe Casks, against 37,575 ditto 


+ per toa, 

The densand for all kins of hops rales steady, and prices 
fro well suppored, Now qualities are seliing at from lus. to Lr, 
per ews, 

Purators —The sapplies are large, and the dewand continues 
ingouve, a: from Se. to Ys. per tou. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
FRIDAY, Serr. 2, 

BANKRUPTS-— M. & MYERS, Delomore~ Paddington, 
editor aud manager of & newspaper —J TU SNEM, Cloth-fuir, pack 
ing-case miker.—J, PEISCHAMEL, Frith-strect, Sobo, corn mer 
chant, —CKUSLIA = WHK6uUsH,  Peines-squsre, Ba, awa er, 
Dom diag -huue -— 6 MONTE, Bayhen-sireet, Caraden- 
town, reulptor.—W, JEPFEKY, Aun-sret, Veutunville-hill, 
smith.—K, os. H., aod W. J MADLE, Frith-.trcet, Pubc-equare, 
bow and & row manufactures — iH. JANNINGS, Aun’ ~lerrace, 
Cambriooge Heath, Hackney, commirkion agent —C. SULPWAY, 
New Barnet, Herts, carpenter mod badder. — & cChuw, 
Chiswick, carpenter. 8. BaKER, To.ter.age-grees, Herttord- 
shire—K. KiGi 3, Mary levoue- lane, Mary.evuue, bewsveuder.— 
W. GARDY, Svuthery, Noriolk, tankeeper,—C FP, WHICK, 
Durham, grocer and provision dealer, — 2. J. DOK, Bi hop- 
Wearwouth, Harbam, haveraxher—'t. BAAN TON, Preston, York- 
shure, pig-jubbec.— W. HANULEY, Link-top, Worcestershire, 
buiider,— SULZABELA POLTS, Loveushuine, boorseller. — BR. 
ROBERTS, 5-ach Shields, Durham, geeengrower.— W. U RIP BIT H, 
‘Taurowta, Uarasrvons! ire, quar. yuan.—L. L PACK WUUD, St. 
Martin, tHercfurt, grocer.—Q, SIMUN4, Lewes ver, bout and show 
Mandtuctarr.—S HARDING, Teagdaie, Stall rushire, cordwainer. 
W.U, LULY, Lacw-roat Kenuiogt n rark, vil aud colour men- T 
GRIER ULIL, Newton Nuttage, Glamorgansnire,— od. KEDPATH, 8t 
George’s-terrace, Vriury-rua', Kiluura, maser nw iner.—T, BLD, 
Watenhall, stattord hur, ovkamitn—W, ai aL THY, Ripley, Derby 
shire, jomer—N LUWNBNU, Beasiord, Yorksnire, woolstapier, 
H. SmlLii, Liverpool, butcher —K SAKGAN, Liverpool, 
manager OC & ah vau't—J. HIGKMAN, ‘irenmere, Chasse, 
butlaer.—J, A. LATHBUBY, Mache tr, lu eu merehan'.—J, C. 
NACVIB, Manchester, esttcu-peiutec,—B, PERKINS, Manchester, 
borter—W. KOSI 5, Biaenefun, Moumoutarhire, pubitess. 
GO. MOKUIS, Abertirnw Anglesey, wager, — J. B CURLS, 
Weliingsorvugh, Nocthampiowh re, blocwmanuatactuier. — W. L, 
THOMAS, Love, Susex, engines, - W. Kets, Newtou Abbot, 
Devonshue, jnukeeper—W. WILSON, jan, FE ov, Deubigh= 
shuw, forum r —J. S40LTON, Burton-vn-Tre grove, — J, 
SMITH, Leigh, Lancadure, gre meocee and beeneler, —T, W, 
SHULCLEWURTH, Lite Bolton, Laacash butcher — J, 
HeULhY, Middie.oorvugh, Yorsshire, aaction J. AUNTUN, 
>locktun-pou-Tees, ae aud porter mere au wW. PLALSTOW, 
Grent Coygiosoasl, E rex, merkes garaccer.—G, BRUWS, Sear- 
borough jt-worker.—It BALLBY, Vawl y, Salup pat manager. 
iL Lud, jan, Jackfieid, Saloy, taokeeyer.— W, LUNN, 
Walsall, Steffordshire, innkcoper.—J. OULSS, Lamington Priory, 
caving! maker —H, DUDDS, Kisdon, N rehambsriaud, gro, - 1, 
DAV Is, Birmir gham, lewnsa vietuall r.- Mw HaY WARD, 
Leeds, innkeeper.—G. FISHER, Leeca, batcher—J. AVAMS, Leed , 
om) —K. LINLSY, , CoMmivion agent —J. JACKW), 

is, buteher.—C. SPRAWSON, Sheltieid, giulet-maker, —J, 
FREEMAN, King's Cliff, Northamptonshire, grocer —J. BATE>, 
Brighton, 6 eusran.—b BRACH EL, Addisun-terrace, Not.ing-nili, 
Hewused vietuailer,—C, FINGLAS4, Kustou-e ai, tavern-keeper.— 


archices and 


TUESDAY, Sart, $9, 

BANKAUPTS. —T. at. TAYLOR, Canterbury, bortmaker, — 
J. HICH AK UPON, Greve Univu-stress Borough-rvat, lich wrephio 
printer, —T. BICKULISFS, Suum eford-grove, West iene 
brewer.—A. PARSON 5, Prestwood, Bucks, farmer E. BOU LDING, 
Kage Lynn, Norfols, chemit—J. HUNT, Hammersmith, fish- 
moager— 3, FORBES, Touen, Hampshire, widow —J. KLDKIDGR, 
Bond-strect, Vauxkul, cerpenter,—-#. G, B. LLOYD, Kenutugton- 
park, ovmedian.—J. OVX, Southampton, guomak e—M. SPUNK, 
Hedger gave, Hackney, saweuli propr@tor.—J. WHLTK, Lime- 
terrace, Makucy, Wine mercha ta qerk.—% W.SUCBHK, Jewin- 
rireet, City, bagumker.—J, WHILK, Olareadoa-piacs, Nott.ag-ailt, 
cab driver ~J. H. HEM“ERY, Stapie-inn, # liiir.—E. WOOLF, 
Lattie T -wer- tre.t and Great Tywer-strest, City, wine meronant— 
J. W. WLLSUN, Barking-rosd, Resex, bacer.—¥, SU'UNU, ‘Thomas- 
etrest, Kateliff-, journeyman boat builder —W. HUMcUBIS, King- 
street, Liolburg, moamonger.—G, V, DAVI6s, Ca ubruige-terrace, 
Chebea, inte commercial trave'ler,—W. G, CLA3s, +1, moush, 
privawe tutur.—T. TAKKY, Kingsthorpe, Nor:hamptonanire, shoo 
manuafactarer,—(@, WATERFIBLD, Kingeth wpe, Northaupton~ 
shire, veethoure-keeper.—5, GO. DAUBY, Bermingnam, lodgi: 
house-heepyer—— H. Baka, Halme, senshi ©, 
KUBERT, Portwea, Hampshire, clo k to a wi 
W. SLMUN, Now dasingbail-s rect, City, whales @ exper, 
C W SWALSLAND, Keigste, Surrey, labs cappereme'ter -- W. BL 
HBAD, Walon-on-the-djase, Kasex, inukeeper.—H, KINNELL, 
Birmingham, ta:lor.-- B. JONKS, Merthyr Tydsi, Giaacrpen- 
shire, drop r.—C. HALLIDAY, Br.agowater, Somerset hire, s’atio, « 
master.—T. M. HARLIN, Lhirek, Yorkshire, veterinary surgeon, 
J. WILSU0N, Ono Yorxshire, cauls dealer,— As, 
HUDDLESTON, stenmt vrk-hire, woollea myvinfac urer.— 
W. WHITAKER, Morley. Yorn: amber.~J BURKOWS, 
Chesterfi lo, Dervyshure, geceer—J HARRIS, Groat Grimsby, Lin: 
colnshire, silversmith —H, BOOTHKOY DV, Soathpor , Lancasniee, 
csvinstmaker,— KB. GRATTON, Bagillt, Plin‘suire, draper.—J. 
KEKSHAW, Roclviale, Lancashire, shephoaper. —W. oY ROM, 
Hivesbura, Lancwsnire, puslican —G@. F. KUBLNSON, Manchester, 
oot ou-waste dealer, —W. GHIFEITH, Taurowfa, Carcarvoushire, 

aerryman.—W, Ho HULL, Lulme, Lancahire, cottr-aale dealer, 
ine BATE, Salford, Lancashire. — BE. RUADBU NY, Halme, 
Lancashire, funecal-farnisher —G. KDWARDS, Cwm urla, Gla 
morgansbire, fireman,—. WILKINSON, Miliholme EB ubasy, York- 
shire. covton-«pinner.—K HOBKIKK, Cheaver-lo- arees, Baden 
painter. & HUDGEKISS, Li tie Hultoa, [anes vire, o mi-dsaler,— 
T. BREWSTER, Kiadorm mater, broker —J. SHY MUUK, & scadale, 
journeymaa oriocmaker, —J. GHAYSON, Sheil dd, +yeiog-knify 
masafactu er —T. ©. ROSERTSUN, Weldvirs, Li vord 
taior.—B. LOUK, Liasola, berse ler. MOOK, No tingham, 
b-ernon e-keeper.-- D. LAZEN BY, Bradford, York«aive labourer,— 
T. GABBOLT, Cnorley, Laara-hir-, warp r—W. ALUERY. Povers- 
field, Hampebire, hair tremser —J. JON&3, Moly well, FL 
vouk't-eper, J, KECK  Caritoa-in-Ooverdaie, Yorkshire, cawe 
dealer. — Wo N. PYCKOPD T rrigton, St. Cimuens, Nurtolk, 
buteser.— W. HARKIS, Dadley, Worcestershire, lig on victastier, 
W. BAN FORY, Wore ster, rallway guard. -D.and ANNE THOMAS, 
Liandiorawer, Carmartheushire, lo ging bvuse keapor.— Kk JONBS, 
Yegolay, Caraarvoasaire, quacrymaa, 
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Now ready, 


ryan CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No, 46 

OCTOBER). price One Shilling, with Two Il 

The Smail House at Allington CWwith 00 Tilustration) 
Chapter Preparations 


XL.— fons for the Wedding. 
po XLI.—Domestic Troubles. 
ey xt ey Bedside, 
Sea Fig Ancient Modern. 


The House of Commons : ,pom oe Ladies’ Gallery. 
A Let er to A Saturday 


Gut of the World, Part oii erwith an Tilustration. ) 
Contemporary Italian Poets, No, 2. Giuseppe Giusti. 
Tn the Land of the Eisteddfod. 
The fl cries of a Dramatic Author. 
‘he e matic 
= = Suiru, Exper, and Oo, 65, Cornhill 


ATTLES OF ENGLAND. 
manent, Namie prey forth, Uo st Eee oe 
skNoms Be tinea and and EVANs, ee ee 
Now ready, price One Shilling, beautifully Printed in Colours, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
aN AOE Painting -" an with 
containing me, Seerp'ions by" James .y ings by ae wae 


maha teteot the Chromatic Art Leighton $ Twelve 
fe 
ity Replenatory Nove and Twelve Original Designs 
as Heasings to the F. ars 
It con! Lists of ai Family of Groat Britain ; 
the Queen's Household ; her Majesty’s Mi! $ Public Offices 
; Law and University $ and Movable 
Festivals; Anniversaries and Times of High 
‘Water at Liverpool ; Tables of Stampa, Tsxes, and 
t Duties ; the Christian, Jewish, and 
g Aatomensten: Spies on Se ee Oe we 
siderable amourt of useful and information. 
orenpanion othe ‘Gee Go a beans: iT eleaat 
onm| , OF dre 
pen ay is the cheapest Almanack pul Sinbad 


The Init ~3y Tep LONOON ALMANACK Pia inelosed in an elegant 
cover printed in colours, 

Published at the Office of the ILLusteaTsy Lonpox News, 198, 
S.rand, ant sold by all Booksellers aad Newsagents, 


Now ready, 


HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


LMANACK for 1564, containing Twelve Original Designs 
- aye f meer mieees Som 


bi Postage 
a great variet ‘of Useful and Interesting Information. The Trade 
by W. M. CLaRke, Warwick- Paternoster-row ; and 
& et Angel-court (172), . Strand, le 


SRAEL'S RETURN FROM BABYLON, 


The celebrated Evening Hymn. ** Hark! ‘tis 
sung with immon-e saccess by Titiens AE PE mel 
in az aea Salo as, Dust.” Alnoy te tae en” 
Fetes 30.008 Bole oF 05 & Desk. Duet. the 
Pianoforte, by Richards, ire oe ja em | 


Cennesie, fs cieth, Ses All the an er intu on ow cleat 
arrangements for the Piano by Nordmann. 
Boossy Sons, Holles-atreet. 


1S ha PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at 
f the pabliahed price. 
Regent-street, W. 


Fosrer and Kina, 16, 


DIANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORB and MOORE'S. 104 ha 


class plance easy terms 
International Taninitin: Hoosurable mention 
heap plance.” Carriage-free, 


Eocene for SALE or HIRE. 

Option Geman g hg ny wag peta x ee atrminy 

0 eT EACURY, sh tani 73, Biebopegate-etrest hte, 

URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 

DEANE’S and Furnishing Wore, 

heusea, or etablished A.D, 1700, New Catalogue and 
Priced Furnishing List and post-frea, 

Deane and Os: (ope to the Monument), London Bridge. ; 
Poesrrvns, CARPETS, and BEDDING, 

Tlustrated Catelogn-, _ 
por eatimates forwarded x bork is ‘mulgue’ 


beg and 
qilley, LEWIN ORAWCOUR and 00. 73 and 75, yp A. 

Kail idge, London. Established 1810, 
or Railway, 


A apents, y | by Road, River, 
may be provided against 


Home, 
taking a policy of fe Dat WAC WAY PASSENC ERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 6, £140,000 has been already paid 


at the Rail to 
ofl ied Tiettens, the Local Agents, or at the Head 


Cornhill, 
way Pamengers’ j pont Company, empowered by Special 
ane ‘of Parliaments 1849. Wityaw J. Vian, eee 


GENTS REQUIRED—The ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY i: prepared to entertain applica- 
tions for Agency A tments from genulemen having command 
of F.re and Life Bas! 

Transfers of Policies from other Companies received without 
charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 
Address Joun B. JOUNSTON, Secretary. 
_Royal Toxurance Company, 2, Lombard-strect. 


ULL BENEFIT of REDUCED DUTY 
holon ‘at te 4d ahd ten High Standard at aa Ad. (hoemerly 
and moet delicious imported, 


4s. 8d), is the xtrongest Agenta in 

every town supply it in 

City— Purvsell, #9, Corah —Newell, Church-at, 

Wentm inster-bridge-rd. (No 94). | Old Bond-street—Ncowart. 

Knight-bridge-green— Doughty. jpton—Mavers, Elm-terrace 

a Page in] Blackman-st. | Oxford- gg my 
Horniman's Agents = every in the Kingdom. 


WINES—PURE AND SWERT. 


fg IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
rege e = Winks and =e the Publie’ at aria, 


Cai.t..ns—Marylebone Court Honse, W. 

qroese AND Oretowe— M14 Ontord-ctrea, ) fe Crnteched 
XPORT AND THING VaULTe— ~atreet, - 

friars, KC, London, is 


js AU- DE-VIE —This Pure PALE BRANDY, 


* i riage paid. 
to be chastned sony tit om RY BRWET and CO, 
Te Pitan. Holborn, EC., and 30, Regent street, 8. W. 


INAHAR'S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 
celebrated old 


ASPBERRY, LIMES, GINGERETT 
pA epint A tableapoonful fora a Ondet vata a 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
holesale by 


CANDLES. Sold here ; and w! 
PALMER and the 
vi Wi Bethnal-green, NB. 


Nira PRICE'S: GOLDEN ‘OIL for | w 
RESTORING the HAIR, The fact 


Ite ony superior ‘lence, 
factory, 158, New Bond-street, first tleor, 


a rag Sy yg 
eheie of oe of every description, ipuicn, Geacription, but perfectly re ae by 

U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

thousands of cases which had been 

bare No aes t_¥ James Ly geek 


Mo, 46 (for T 


ILLUSTRATE D' TIMES 


E Y 


Reg ltered 
at Stationers’ Hall, 
This somarkable parmens tone souibines Ss a Lae ‘se Jackot and vot bg 
an ingenious maoner, Yea ne and ey aa 
and which by means mare d band fits Gacioeler 
introduced in tbe autumn of 1811, wen an ¥ weleomed en nd 
largely patrenived a: b mee a tel in the 
va exhibits an appear. tastiness ard fiaih ‘which. is 
wenting in Pine Garibald endcaa be Worn ob spy vocasl in 
of the high cre # body. va, way being the hha nena ot 
Me 2Peter Robingon, cannct be furni from any 


plete tment now read 
- ont TRE ROBINSON'S, 1 to 104, Oxford-atreet, W, 


E Vv A. 


H 


PATTERNS FREE, 
GILES, from 30 shillings to 30 guineas, 


Black Ground Cadrilie Glacés, £1 15a. 6d. 
Reh Brochés, Checks, Stripes, £1 19s, 6d, 
T ros de Suez, 2 ga! 

Fi Gros d'Boosse, both sides alike, £2 15s, 6d 
Self-coloured Glaces, in 33 new I , for or Evening 
Wear, £2 1's, 6d. the Fali Dress, |4 yards, 

Rich Moire ‘Antiques, in me Light and Dark Calor at £4 ife, 6d, 

1 Dress 1 


PEILEBR ROBLNSON, ie 4, nie 6,7,4, Oxtors- -street, London, W. 


A NEW FABRIC, 

TP “GENAPPE 
ree Oo ek cd. the extn ® Full 

Pat‘arns 1 ET ER ROBLNSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest. 
Bt ABERDEEN a tN OB YS, 
widest width, %s. 34. por yard, ail colours. 
Among which are several of a decided Novelty 

tS Damen nd 
A etoie of Ri pl for selection. 

Also, @ very useful q' ar et 138 6d. and 16s, 6d, the Dress, 
Patterns freaPRTER’ Ros SON'S, 103 to 10s, Oxford -street, 
a vast COLLECTION OF 
IOH AUTUMN DRESSES, 

Manufactare, 


CLOTH,” 


from 254. as the extra Fall Dress. 
Patterns free 0 PETER 1 ‘1 BINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


EVERAL HUNDRED WASHING 
GRENADINE DRESSES, 
for W 
Pure White, Stri 


peer Des 
Figured, or Plain, 
from 94, fd. to 4a, Od the extra Full Dress, 
Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet. 
LANNELS, BLANKETS, &e, 
orders to the manufacturers for these goods 
ivered. yooms betas omy 3 in the markets with our 

+ we are enabled to send 
a higher than we are now 

Wesh Fisnnsia, trom 104, to ts, 06. 


Sout t ditto (for charities), rom 5 
Wi and Bath lake (9 Yards long) fp Se 36 tos pate, 
institutions Manufacturers’ prices, 


Charities and Public 
Patterns frea—PRTER ROBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxtord-atrect. 

H E BE St GLOVES, 
Bajon's Best Paris Kid, Ss, 144. par pair (tres for 27 stampa), 


every 
_PRTER NOULNSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxtord-stroot 


QILK8—PATTERNS “FREE. 
New Autumn Chicked G 
274, 6d, for 12 yi wide wi 
JOHN MARVEY and 80)  % Ludgate-bill, 


AUTUMN D DRESSES. —PATTELNS FREK, 
PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
eeXARDS | BLACK SILKS, 

wt aes sueaetien ot which are Pattorns free. 
FOULARD 


deon Winces*, and other usef; 
from 12d, per yard, 
JOHN HARVEY and Ron. 9 ae 
100, 4: Long ee Se for Autama, plain and 
At = 0 to 52, St. Panl's-churchyard. 
10,000 prising every description and width of Diack 
Gros Grains, Moire Antiques, Gros de Suez, &c., the colour 
are guaran! 
BIGROLAON had w Lad ms. aand - Paul's-churehyard. 
) YARDS FRENCH 
SILKS, the way bet Goality, ww inches wide, 10 5 ards 
for ite, 9a. ener Patterns f 
OLSON'S, | 30 to 88, St. Vauweharehy asd, 


Patterns post- tf ree, 


ASroMN DRESSES. D8 


ay vy megs - Pull Dress, 
‘Toe now Tartan [rivh Poplins o we 6a, ” 
‘The new Poplinde Suz] oo oe =, GA. a 

berdean Winey o ear Drogucts. &e , fr ot a 

A rom a, 2 “ ° 
TAKER an and CRISP, removed ¢ to "194, Regont-stre- @ 

A B Y Linx s N, 

ird leas than 


one th: usual prices. 
One of the so largest and choieat St .cks in London, 
at ADLEY and (O'S, 69 and 70, BS Oop herr 
Designers of Infants’ Robes, — Peliases, 
Boys’ Suits, &o. 
NDER Pi or-Lape FOR FAMILY USE, 
for Ladies and Children of ali Agcs, 
equal Wo best hume-made work, 
ef ton then present bare co-t of materials, &e., 
at ADLEY and 00., Manafaovarerr, 69, 70, Bishopagate-street, City. 


WILLIAM TARN AND 003 EXTENSIONS, 

rae he Public is respectfully informed that the 
‘ business portion of ot ante Men TOE ee will be complete for 
oy which will Nantes Bonny, Saude exterded are Drees, Shs | 
a “saglorars Bedding, and Bed.oom 


bees to ~ Milinery, Ladies’ Outfitting, Baby-linen, &e. 
NEWINGTON-CAUSBWAY and NEW KENT-ROAD. 


LACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, ALL SILK, 


wi, ae Ny no yards dowble width. 
Crystal Warehouses, 61 62, St. Paul's-charchyard, 
NT BLACK GLACE SILKS, 


B RILLI A 
guicea Full Dress, 12 papi 
Crystal Wecshonaen 63 and 62, a2, Be ‘aul’e-church yard, 


ICH 
£\ 1%, 6d, 1 yards, wide width, 
Crystal Warehouses, Gland 62, St. Paul’ ‘e-charcbyard. 


| ICH BLACK BROCADED SILKS, 
Gros d+ Suez, 2a, 11h4 per yar 
Crystal Warehouses, 61 aad 62, St. Paul's sohurehyard, 


=e saa wat, Te Beene 
eT eeY oe FRENOH SILKS8, 


rich and choloe, 27 inches wide, 
S74, Gd a, Oi, 7A A, a, 10s, 
Ceptal Warehouses, trand 2,8. P Paul's-churchyard. 


Mm tany, cat CANTEENS for Officers, £8 
Case, containing the following 


AND FORKS. IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 

Paar 0 $s 1 Gra: aan . br} ; 3 
Statist. = 0 1s 01 Pairaugar tongs S gas 
SDeeetinue <° 013 6/1 Baterhnife” - 036 
6 Teaspoons .. + © 6 0/|6 Table knives - O10 
3 Bes iro @ 5 016 Chemeditto.. © 0 8 0 
1 Soup ladle +. ee © 19 0] Pairof meatcarves 0 7 6 
1 Pair fab earvers .. 0 14 0| Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladies .. « © 8 O| Ivory-handle steel .. 0 3 0 
| Mustardspoon 4. © 1 8/ Oak chest, no charge 000 

Carried os $8 ~ 400 


size and potters tn etek, 
MAPPIN BuotneRS THE LONDON BRIDGE FIRM), 
and ING Wil LM-STHEDT, LONDON BRIDGE, 
64, 
td REGENT-STREET. : 
Sane ‘roe dat oe on ciggeae 
QUEEN'S PLATE Moi CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


OBSERVE THE ADDR! 
Dries CHBRONOMETER, WATOH, and 
be HACER cee by ee Ao Wales, ee or THE 
phy nore Be TRE Penn ovens on PARLIAMENT, invites atten- 
of design of his 
extensive 


s 


Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches § Silver Lever Waichs 5 
‘3 do do, 10 ‘s Gold Compense- 
or Gentlemen's Gold Balancedo, .. ~ 40 

English Lever do. ~ +» 18] Silver do, do, «. 2 

, 35 guineas, 

tar gg toe gh pre “ n bie onl 

Bracket description. ne qeaortmen: 

pedo-aie Bie Gold ibe and Bank! Msi nnd 35, Royal 
61, ( ) 

oes A at Clock and Marine : ' 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, ate: AND i 


Chief Offices— 156, Toe street, London ; 
and Queen rn re 7 ey? Liverpool. 
LONDON BOARD, 
CuainMAN—Henry Bruce, Eaq., Mer Merchant, Moorgate-atreet. 


William Aikin, Eaq., Inverness-terrace, Hyde Park. 

Henry Fowler, Eaq. (HL. and RB. Fowler, Timber Merchants), St. 
taviour's Dock. 

Jas. K, Leishman, Esq, (Leishman Brothers and Co.), Fenchurch- 


street. 
George May, Eaq. (George May and Co.), Finsbu 


-cirena, 
R. Barclay Reynolds, Bag 7 er mig ee Mann, and Co,), Jeffrey-rquare. 
Archibald Kovertson, bag Robertaun, and Co), Wrace- 


church-st eet 
Merea.tile Insorances at the reduced rates 
Policies transferred from other companies ‘Tree of charge. 
Every descripwion of Lite Assurance eff 
J. Mosentary WILSON, Manager. 
Frepenie ALLEX, London Seon Secretary. 
» R.—Active Agents required on liberal terms, 


pura FRAMES, Cheapest in London, 
Handsome Gilt Frames, 20 by 14, o mp'ete, 2a; 2-in Maple 
Rody nec rot ng gilt teas 
< Moatings fu the 

Betablieh 100, 


Lady bee ee ate vied wath every dese iption 


VU. REBS'S, 57, Drury-.ene 


BEAUTIFUL WAX DOLL, 24 inches 

long, with moving eyes, packed in a neat willow-work 
basket-cradie, with rockers, comp’ sent to any parc of England 
free for ‘a, A da, Gd, 5 as Oly Oe Box of assorted Penny Toye, 
free to railway static 

WHIBLEY 38 German Pair, : 2, Westbourne-place, W. 


L “‘YACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Xe, 
KUTLER and M‘CULLOCH 8 choice Seleeti na, suitable for 
the Decoration of the Greenhowe or Flower Garden, £5, £2 108, 
£1 Ss, and at ls, carriage-fres, pa ticulars of which are given in 
their Ca’ alogue or Anatour's Gulue, sent free apon lication, 
Butler and M Cutloch, Covent-garden Market, ondon. 


RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS’ 
be, ea TeaTT. cctamnass Seen 
male Gaveidiah-square ; ‘ ee 2 aad Co., ST \asregnhe-abevss 5 nv] all 


BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILK, | 


OCT. 3, 1863 
FOR PRESENTS, 
D00! CHURCH SERVICES, from 2s, Gd, 


we ag A 
and Family len, 18. 
 ULRRINS and GOTTO, 2 2 and 25, Oxtord-street 


MIRTHDAY and WEDDING PRESENTs, 
The Lena supplied at Wholesale l’rices, from the largat 


stock in London. 
a” Writing-cases, from 28 61. | 200 Ladies Dressing-cancs, 2!5. 
250 Peart Card-cases, from 5a 


Envelopes and Stat touery Cases. Sa. 6d, 
Iso Dots. fi , And Portfolios, 
) from 35, 


300 Inkstanda, frou 2: 
Chi ss and ‘Draught Boards de & Men, 130 E 
120 Dus aan eces, from 2ia Tv 
An immense variety of other useful and eleyant 
“PARKING and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, 


O CHARGE at PARKINS and GOTTO'S for 
PLAIN sTAMPING WRISING-PAPER and KN 


Ge PRIER WRITING-C CASE, fitted with 
case, 0., can be sent post- 
evan pat the Unite elon ar upon 


Teceiptof 28 stamps to 

London. 
aCrOARA PENS ALBUMS, =k choice of 
3000 from 2s, howl Pres A lenge varia very © 


the United King 


mounted, beautifully crnamen: from 10s. to 
20a. Tho public supplied at. wholesale Prices PARKINS and 
GOTTO, 25, Oxford-street, , Loadon, Alba: lor postage-stamps. 
Fo FAMILY ABMS send Name and 
Ceunty to CULLETON’S HERALDIC LIBRARY. Piain 
Sketch, 3s, 6d. ; in Colours, 7s, éd.; Arma, and Motto, beau- 
tifully ead, :1ae, 5 aama Sine Ses shane No tor ving 
dies with crest, mutto, if an order is given fur 


Monograms 
Albuma, \s. per sheet. T. Culleton, Seal Engraver, 35, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St Martin's-lane), W.C, 


50 beautiful 
eahenel a velopes, maiden name printed on flap, 13a. 6d, Post-free. 
tT. SULLETON oa Kograver, 35, Cran bourn-street (corner of 


1 8 T: 
Sent post-free for 19 Stamps,—54, CH EAPSIDE. = 


HE FAMILY HEIRLOOM, 
price 10s. éd., stegiel to the wamber of a family. | 
the demand for this leading ay sep is BS vey Ee, and orders 
must necessarily ¢ for ©: 
LINDON ‘renuoscoric “COMPANY, 
raphers to H i. H. the Prince of Wales, 
54, CHEAPSIDB; and 110, Regent street, 


A M E 8 
Oia snd Beno be ls, ; 30 by 93, Se. 


O R T R ‘ea I 
“ Theirs are te Se Soon. arsenals 
Po ing Artists and Lady Aitendants.—54, CHEA PSIDE. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


OSEPH SILLOT* MBTALLIO 


Gilt), 


T ry 


by a novel as 
Steel Pens, he introduced a new series of his 

which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and 
above vo all, CHEAPN £88 LN PRICK, must ensure universal approbation 
and defy competition, 

Each pen bears the impress of the name a# « guarantee of 
and Say oe Et op boxes, containing one grows each, wil aed 
outside, and facsimile of his signature, 

At the request of numerous persons engaged tn J. Q. has 
paso pa bis cnaiene omen SCHOOL AND PUSLIC rans 


ot different degrows 
ot ot ibn and points, suitable fur 
told retail ya 
jeanle Dealers can toner at the Works, Gralam-street, 
crating atl, aren New York; and 37, Gracechurch- 


ARDS, —50 “Beet "Printed and “Plate 

tekst (any Style), for post-free for stam: We {ding 
Eavelopes, ditto, 1 ph Note parr Ra velopes, amiand loonie Pe 

with Fad Name or Address, for la, by post in 2d, at “ARTHU e 
GRANGER 8 Cheap Paper-warehouss, 803, High i Ho. boro, Wc, 


UINEA CASK OF STATIONERY, 
containing 50 quires superfine Note Paper, 1000 saodone 
Pear, Holder, Blower. pureh: ‘s addres stamped 
on note paper. No die required. SAUNDELS, Stationer, ‘a 
Hanway-strest, Oxford-strcet, London, w. 


PENCILS, Binck Load, and Coloured 4 Chalke. 


ABER’S 
POLYGiADM LEAD PENCILS, 
Bold by all Setiooae and ' Coloarmen, 
Agonte—Heintzmann aud Rochuasen, 9% Feiday-ct., London, 8.0 


I OYAL NATIONAL LIFE- BOAT 
INSTITUTION.—The Committee carneatly appeal to the 
pubsub for Assistance, to them to meet the heavy demands 
on the Lastitution s 113 Life-boat Establishments. During the paxt 
ear 355 shipwrecked sailors have been saved by some of the 
Ynatitation'’s life-boats. Contemastons are received by all the 
Loudon and country bankers ; y the be Senator Mr. 
Lown, ot the institction, 14, Scbn-otacet, Adelphi, W.0, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HARE. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


SWEGO PREPARED .. CORY, 
Manfactred and Fart rected byt. KINGS iD 'and SON, 
Onwe aged New York, 


I ithe Original iy 


Farin: Hates, =. 
SENT FREE OF EXPENSE. the beet value to the 

fami} ‘es are reapect fully 1 that an assortment of mourning * to 0 quarter Gmengor Gana any of the imitations, has a finer 
goats (nciating millinery, manties, shawls, &c., Grate, ond is mene delicate. 
and every for & complete outfit) would be for costal een nas pian Ging std wet tie dae wits 
aap of the country, free of rece noe § pane soatnee’ Oy etitesl peosum, Tbativitle, and Oo, very 
reoei an accom an ex we , Robinson, Garlick-bill, London ; 
Finest Ascites. or capeniot fi 5 Se a Devenaary ). Bouler and (o., 85, Piceaditly, Manchester. 
Patterns and Estimate: free. Also, cons Meta of Mourning 
requisite for CT et of relat! P- BROWN AND POLSON'S 


HIBTa.— FORD’ 8 COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS are made only from such Flannel as will wear well 

A Good Fit and Best Workmanship ‘The new Patterns 
and Cojours are r.ady, On receipt of three stamps, 

Pr horad age yet yen det 

pete ten Ok the very Sat ealdy (ing entomr conding the 

in price), 122, 64. 16 6a = a 6d, each, 
K. Purd and O,, 34, BC. 


NHE JURY of OLASS XXX. of the 
eg TREAT ELE, EIST, wosengat 
| the ONLY PRIZS MEDAL or 


(Ng ER ay Fe — 9 
* Se’ Somnter Deke Paseo —_ oy and 


P03, acd pare Il, Na 210 


it 
tera er 
Warehonsmen, or wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SMEK and 
SONS, Finsbury, Loudon, RC. 


BINOLINE—THE PATENT ONDINA, 


or Waved aS 
Lidy may a steep tale, bead poh Rey 
Sant ath Conte arien re Sie See at the ope een, oe occupy « fourth 
seat in carriage, without incon veo tence herrel others, 
i ae a ies trons tee Ghuarvens , than maaltying 1 


destroy 
‘abwomeu ; and. dros Wo 
Price ise, Gd 


into graceful i 
ftree,—K, PHILPOTT, 37, 


a table, th’ 


row 


: 


a 


it Not and without the slightest drag. For case in 
ne the ‘J others. wpost free, ai 18.per 100 
aler, 


a'ker, Patonten, Aleoster ; and 47,Gresham-street Lon’on 


and Pidting mast 


ATENT CORN FLOUR 
Packeta, 8d. 

Counterfeit cheap qualities closely reeemble the form of packet. 

K 228 GENUINE MUSTABD, 


Bold by the Trade from the Cask 1 1b and 41> Canisters, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLY LE, and 
Gatlick-bill, Catinon-street, London. 


> ECKITT’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
Cleaner 


indred ay, int 
itt by Dnt fr Uo 3 stamp Wer ead om, 


AUTION TO M OTHE RS.—MRS, 
JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, which hae 


be prepared to Mra, ‘s end with 
the same sncoess, by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farri - street, whose 
name and Saerane We woeraved on the stamp, directions are 


paras? ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Ia of a2 i 

Chatham, and Dover 

bave bec ee at 

STREET, where, from 


Ludgate-hill, the 
AR EMOVE th B their OFFICES" to 100, FLEET- 
thia date, all communicativns are to be ad- 
By Order 


the ties, 
May Hever W, Green, Secretary. 
ONDON HOMCOPATHIO HOSPITAL, 
Ormond-etrect, 


PECIAL Ty MEDAL for the BEST 

SEWING-MACHINE awarded to W. F, THOMAS. These, 

celebrated Machines are adapted for family use—wiill ie. hem, 
bind, gather, iron ew Price £10.—Regent-cireus, Oxford: 


street; and $4, St. Martin’ 
the PATTI 


I IMMEL'S NEW PERFUME, 


BOUQUBT, with P! pee ant As 
trious Adelina and und Carlotta 


artiate, 
botule. Made oniy by E. Rimmel, Terfamerto RIL the Princess 
of Wales, 6, Strac Strand, ar and 24, Cornhiil, 


AVY HAIR besntifully pe produced by 
ange olny 30 can ame dM TROMGITE. 1, Retsrsttoot 
Grap'einnetoed, Wo, — se : 


ATIONAL TREATMENT, polis is admitted 

by most reasonable crea that nearly all diseases spring 

from an impure state of the bloo!, This,of conn, arises from many 
causes, the most freynent be ng want of pure air and over-indalgence 
‘ishabt drinking. The artificial srate of existence which most 

of the inhabitants of our great towns are compelled to lead induces 
of that languor and iil health which indicate a vitiated state 
the blood. A remedy, however, may be found in KAY'S 
WORSDELL'S PILLS, which fur more than a quarter of a cantury 
have been recognised on all hands to be the beat r URIFIER of tne 
BLOUD Ruowe in Medicine, and, from theie largely-excended sate 
= adoption as a" Family Medicine,” may be fairly classed 
ary nee Sold by all Medicine Vendere, at is, 144., 


TouLoway = OINTMENT -— the grand 

ly. Rubbed on the rkin, ic will peaetrate tho 

pores, thes par hee of the moat @angerous inward com- 

Plains consiteed. hitherts impregnable, Suld by all Madiciac 
‘enders throughout th) world ; and at #44, Strand. 


1G ocr, OR RUE UMATISM 


Ke wey Airy relieved and cured in afew 8 et 
bratedMedicine BLALK'S GOUT and RUMUMATI P 

require neither restraint of diet nor confinement during their use 
Sold ti end 94, por box by al ieine Vendeen 


London: Printed and Published at the Office, 2, 
Prosines oy Gadataraiah ae 
MAS Fox, 3. 
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